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Fights  illiteracy . 

Managua  and  its  first  centennial  as  a 

city  (Cuadra  Cea)  (illus.) . 

New  laws  benefit  mine  workers . 

Oregonian  in  Haiti  (Cook)  (illus.) . 

Osborne,  Lilly  de  Jongh: 

Francisco  Cabrera  (1781-1845)  (illus.) 
Paintings  by  Humb«‘rto  Garavito 

(illus.) . 

Panama  {see  also  “We  see  by  the  papers 
that  .  .  .”): 

Builds . 

Civil  SeiA’icc . 

New  immigration  law . 

Nutrition  Institute . 

Rural  electrification . 

Village  hospital . 

A'illage  pilgrimage  (Cajar  Esr  ala)  .... 
Pan  American  Day: 

Pan  .American  Day — .April  14,  1946 

(Rowe) . 

Pan  American  Day  in  Washington 

(illus.) . 

San  Francisco  obsi-rves  Pan  .American 

Day  (Jenkins)  (illus.) . 

Pan  .American  Sanitary  Bureau  (C:hapin) 

(illus.) . 

Pan  American  Union: 

Cumming,  Hugh  S.,  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  as  Director  of  the  Pan 
American  .Sanitary  Bureau  (illus.) .  . 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  A.ssociation  (photo- 
Rraph) . 
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Pan  American  Union — Continued 
Governing  Board:  \ 

Administration  Building  of  the 

Pan  American  Union . 

Arevalo  Martinez,  Rafael,  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Guatemala  (illus.)  .  • 
Bellegardc,  Dantes,  Representative 

of  Haiti  (illus.) . 

Chairman . 

Conference  of  Experts  on  Copy¬ 
right  . 

Conferences  postponed . 

Conference  projects . 

Election  procedure . 

Garcia  (iranados,  Jorge,  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Guatemala  (illus.)  .  . 
Inter-American  Conference  on  the 
Conservation  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  . 

Inter-.American  Economic  and 

Social  Council . 

Inter-American  Juridical  Clom- 

mittec . 

Uavalle,  Juan  Bautista  de,  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Peru  (illus.) . 

Marques  Castro,  Mateo,  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Uruguay  (illus.)..  . 

Mistral,  Gabriela . 

Muniz,  Joao  Carlos,  Represi'iita- 

tive  of  Brazil  (illus.) . 

Ninth  International  Conference  of 

American  States . 

Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-American 

System . 

Program  of  the  Ninth  Conference. 
Quintanilla,  Uuis,  Representative 

of  Mexico  (illus.) . 

Rightsandduticsof. American  states. 
Rocha,  Antonio,  Representative  of 

Colombia  (illus.) . 

.Sacasa,  Juan  B . 

Griffin,  William  \’.,  retires  from 

service  (illus.) . 

lnter-.\merican  Conference  of  Experts 

on  Copyright  (Canyes)  (illus.) . 

Inter-.American  Economic  and  .Social 

Council  (illus.) . 

Gabriela  Mistral  at  the  Pan  .American 

Union  (illus.) . 

Pan  .American  Day  in  Washington 

(illus.) . 

Publications 

July-December  1945 . 

January-June-1946  . 
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Pan  .American  Union — Continued 

Registration  of  treaties  in  the  Pan 

.American  Union  (Canyes) .  571 

Sunday  afternoon  music  at  the  Pan 
.American  Union  (Fern)  (illus.)....  435 

Paraguay  (see  also  “VW  see  by  the  papers 
that  .  .  .”): 

.Asuncion  of  yesterday  (Machain).  .  .  .  164 

.Merchant  marine .  104 

.S'l'IC.A  in  Paraguay  (Brister)  (illus.).  669 

Paricutin,  .A  look  at  (Lowdermilk  and 

Bailey)  (illus.) .  442 

Peace  in  .America,  Keeping  the  (Finch) 

(illus.) .  123 

Peru  (see  also  ‘‘We  see  by  the  papers 
that  .  .  .”): 

.Aguaytia  bridge  on  the  'Fransandinc 

Highway .  103 

.Argentine  tourist  agreements .  654 

B<-gins  a  cooperative  educational  pro¬ 
gram  with  Bolivia .  233 

Books  for  the  National  Library .  655 

Establishes  free  secondary  education .  .  234 

Foreign  trade  in  1944 .  101 

Health  agreement  with  Chile .  535 

Indian  Institute .  656 

Launches  extensive  housing  program  .  .  237 

Lavalle,  Juan  Bautista  de.  Representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 

Pan  .American  Union  (illus.) .  377 

Manual  arts .  655 

Musicians  (photograph) .  598 

National  Library  Council .  108 

New  commercial  treaty  with  Chile .  .  .  652 

New  statute  for  universities .  597 

Plans  for  industrial  progress .  584 

Rejx-als  1939  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments .  347 

.Seaboard  of  Peru  (Bustamante  y 

Rivero) .  165 

Picon  .Salas,  Mariano:  Poetry  of  the  Incas.  170 

P090S  de  Caldas,  a  Brazilian  spa  (photo¬ 
graphs)  .  394 

Poetry  of  the  Incas  (Picon  .Salas) .  170 

Popenoe,  Wilson:  Development  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  in  agriculture 

(illus.) .  361 

Postwar  Measures  in  the  .American  Repub¬ 
lics: 

Alien  enemies  and  property: 

.Argentina .  96,282,519 

Brazil .  282.342,518 

Chile .  518 
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Postwar  Mrasurcs,  etc. — Continued 

Alien  enemies  and  property — Con. 

Colombia .  342.  4((6 

Costa  Rica .  343 

Cuba .  -SI 9.  650 

Guatemala .  406 

Nicaragua .  518 

Panama .  519 

Paraguay .  > 

Peru .  282.343 

Venezuela .  343 

.\tomic  energy: 

Argentina .  403 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  measures: 

Blacklist .  579,650 

Bretton  Woods  Fund  and  Bank 

Agreements .  179 

Bretton  Woods  Agreements .  407 

Civil  .-Aviation  Documents.  .  408,  520,  650 
F.xport- Import  Bank  Agreements.  283,  467 
Fifth  Meeting  of  the  International 

Cotton  .Advisory  Committee ....  468 

North  American  Regional  Broad¬ 
casting  Agreement .  408 

Subsidy  by  United  States  on  green 

coffee .  283 

United  Nations  C.harter  and  Stat¬ 
ute  of  the  International  Court  of 

J  ustice .  98 

United  .States-Cuba  Sugar  Agree¬ 
ment .  519 

UNRR.A  and  Paraguay .  179 

UNRRA  and  Cuba .  283 

UNRR.A  and  the  United  Mari¬ 
time  Authority .  343 

F.conomic  development: 

.Argentina .  514 

Bolivia .  402 

Brazil .  646,  699 

C'olombia .  279 

Costa  Rica .  699 

Cuba .  462,513 

Ecuador .  515 

Haiti .  178,402,462 

Mexico .  178,  280,  281,  403,  515,  646 

Panama .  513 

Peru .  279,403 

Uruguay .  513 

Venezuela .  462,  512 

Export,  import,  rent,  funds,  and  other 
controls: 

.Argentina .  1 77, 

225,  341,  403,  465,  466,  648,  649,  699 


Postwar  Measures,  etc. — C-ontinued 

Export,  import,  rent,  funds,  etc. — Con. 

Brazil .  177,  224.  340. 

342.  46.3,  464,  465,  446,  516.  648.  650 

C.hile .  224,  51”.  64' 

C^olombia .  340,  404,  405,  648.  649 

C^osta  Rica .  178,699 

Cuba .  177,  281,515,  51".  649 

Dominican  Republic . .  .  96,  466,  64",  649 

Ecuador .  177,404,403 

El  Salvador. . .  96,  177,  224,  405,  518.  64' 

Guatemala .  179,224,340,466,700 

Haiti .  177,224,225,341,649 

Mexico .  1 "", 

224,  225,  342,  466,  515,  648,  700 

Nicaragua .  177,462 

Panama. .  97,  1"8,  179,  515,  516,  51",  646 

Paraguay .  97,341,342 

Uruguay .  178,340,  341,342,404, 

405,  465,  515,  516,  517,  648,  649 

A'enczuela .  224,282.648 

.M  iscellaneous: 

.Argentina .  282 

Cuba .  96 

Mexico .  96.  179 
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r9 

179 

97 

9" 


407 


61 


Paraguay . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Wnczucla . 

Veterans  of  World  War  H: 

Brazil . 

Potentials  in  inter- .American  technical  book 

publishing  (Thompson)  (illus.) . 

Presidential  Messages: 

Bolivia . 

Chile . 

C^olombia . 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Mexico .  54,  "03 

Presidents: 

.Argentina:  Generaljuan  Peron  (illus.) 

Brazil:  General  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra 

(illus.) . 

C;hile:  Juan  .Antonio  Rios — In  Me- 

moriam  (illus.) . 

C^olombia:  Mariano  Ospina  Perez, 
President-Elect,  visits  Washington 

(illus.) . 

Mexico:  Miguel  .Aleman  (illus.) . 
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Presidents-  -  Clont  inued 

Wnezuela:  Komulo  Betancourt,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  Junta  (illus. ) .  375 

Price-Mars,  Jean:  Besoin  de  la  musique 

et  de  la  danse  ehez  le  noir .  158 

Quevedo,  'I'cru  and  Mie:uel  A.  de;  Monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Good  Neighbor  Poliev 

(illus.) .  616 

Quintanilla,  Luis,  Representative  of  Mex¬ 
ico  on  the  Governini;  Board  of  the  Pan 

.American  Union  (illus.) .  190 

Railway  educational  program  for  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  (de  Camp) 

(illus.) .  429 

Randall,  Robert  H.;  Fourth  General  .As¬ 


sembly  of  Pan  .American  Institute  of 


Geography  and  History  and  Third  Pan 
.American  Consultation  on  Cartography 

(illus.) . .  611 

Registration  of  treaties  in  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  (Canyes) .  571 


Rihl,  George:  Development  of  aviation  in 

Latin  .America  (illus.) . 

Rocha,  .Antonio,  Representative  of  Co¬ 
lombia  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 


Pan  .American  Union  (illus.) .  188 

Roig  de  Leuchsenring,  Emilio:  Hernando 

de  .Soto  as  Governor  of  Cuba .  151 

Rowe,  L.  S.:  Pan  .American  Day — .April 

14,  1946 .  121 

Royal  Mint  of  Potosi  (A’ignale)  (illus.).  .  .  143 

Rural  education  program  in  Bolivia 

(Hughes)  (illus.) .  267 

.Sabat  Ercasty,  Carlos:  Himno  universal  a 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — .Spanish 

page .  460 

.San  Francisco  observes  Pan  .American 

Day  (Jenkins)  (illus.) .  396 

Sealx)ard  of  Peru  (Bustamante  y  Rivero) .  1 65 

■Sell,  Lewis  L.;  Page  from  the  Finglish- 
Spanish  Comprehensive  Technical  Dic¬ 
tionary  .  167 

•Silva  Castro,  Raul;  The  Golden  Age  in 

Chile .  147 

.Social  service  and  legal  assistance  in  Chile 

(Izquicrdo  Phillips)  (illus.) .  334 

•Solano,  Armando:  Castellano  en  .America — 

.Spanish  Page .  274 

.Soto,  Hernando  de,  as  Governor  of  Cuba 

(Roig  de  Leuchsenring) .  151 

Sotomayor,  Painter  of  Bolivia  (Gomez 
•Sicre)  (illus.) .  322 
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Spanish  page: 

Castellano  en  .America  (.Solano) .  274 

Elegia  a  la  muerte  de  los  combatientes 

aliados  (Montalvo) .  645 

Himno  universal  a  Franklin  Delano 

Roosevelt  (Sabat  Ercasty) .  460 

Miguelito  (.Abreu  Gomez) .  50' 

Todo  sube  de  preeio,  todo,  querido 
viejo;  Tambien  la  ciudad  tiene  sus 

pajaros  (t^arlino) .  570 

Standley,  Paul  C.:  Guatemalan  pines 

(illus.) .  337 

STIC.A  in  Paraguay  (Brister)  (illus.) .  669 

Streamlined  English  (Thies.sen)  (illus.) .  .  .  209 

Study  of  a  nation's  folklore  (.Salvadorean 
Committee  on  Research  in  National 

Folklore  and  Arts)  (illus.) .  155 

Sunday  afternoon  music  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  (Fern)  (illus.) .  435 

Taking  council  for  America's  health 

(Chapin)  (illus.) .  669 

Teeters,  Negley  K.;  Argentina's  cottage 

homes  for  children  (illus.) .  41 

Tegucigalpa  (Carias  Reyes) .  159 

Tercero,  Dorothy  M.: 

Mexican  Irrigation  Commission .  265 

Postwar  measures  in  the  .American 
republics; 

Part  V .  340 

Part  VI .  402 

Part  VH .  462 

PartVHI .  512 

Part  XI .  699 

Thicssen,  A.  D.:  Streamlined  English 

(illus.) .  209 

Thompson,  James  S.:  Potentials  in  inter- 
•American  technical  book  publishing 

(illus.) .  61 

Three  poems  (.Arevalo  Martinez) .  157 

Tocuyo  celebrates  its  fourth  centennial 

(Kempton)  (illus.) .  192 

Fo  .San  Salvador  on  its  400th  anniversary 

(Castro)  (illus.) .  481 

■Transportation  and  Travel  {see  also  Presi¬ 
dential  Messages): 

•Aguaytia  bridge  on  the  Fransandine 

Highway .  103 

.Air  excursion  in  Nicaragua  (Heiliger) 

(illus.) .  201 

Development  of  aviation  in  Latin 

.America  (Rihl)  (illus.) .  22 

Ecuadorean  highways .  285 

Flowers  here  and  there  (illus.) .  451 
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Transportation  and  Travel — Continued 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  relax 

frontier  restrictions . 

In  our  hemisphere — (illus.) . 509 

Journey  to  the  past  (Faber  and  Lans- 

ley)  (illus.) . 

Mexico  buys  a  railroad . 

Xaturalist  in  Cuba,  Pages  from  (Bar¬ 
bour)  (illus.) . 

New  air  routes  from  the  United  States 

to  Latin  .America . 

New  bridge  links  .Argentina  and  Brazil. 
New  transportation  routes  and  hotels 

in  Bolivia . 

Panama's  new  immigration  law . 

Paraguayan  merchant  marine . 

Poqos  de  C.aldas,  a  Brazilian  spa 

(photographs) . 

Railway  educational  program  for  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  (de 

C.amp)  (illus.) . 

Roads  from  Bogota  to  .Santa  Marta, 

Colombia . 

Supplementary  communications  agree¬ 
ment  between  .Argentina  and  Bolivia . 

Tegucigalpa  (Carlas  Reyes) . 

Trip  to  the  llanos  of  Colombia  (Grant) 

(illus.) . 

United  .States-Cuba  freight  service _ 

Uruguayan  highways . 

Treaties,  Conventions,  and  .Agreements 
{see  also  Postwar  Measures  and  Presi¬ 
dential  Messages): 

Mexican-United  .States  water  treaty.  . 
New  commercial  treaty  Ix’tween  Chile 

and  Peru . 

Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-.American 

System . 

Protocol  for  extension  of  Inter-.Ameri¬ 
can  CkjfTee  .Agreement . 

Registration  of  treaties  in  the  Pan 

.American  Union  (Canyes) . 

.Supplementary  communications  agree¬ 
ment  Ix’tween  .Argentina  and  Bolivia . 
Trip  to  the  llanos  of  C'olombia  (Grant) 

(illus.) . 

Twentieth  century  Fxruadorean  painting 

(Llerena)  (illus.) . 

United  Nations:  .American  Republics  in 

the  United  Nations . 

United  .States  (see  also  “VVe  see  by  the 
papers  that  .  .  .”): 

.Art  of  the  .Americas  (Kirkwood) 
(illus.) . 
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591 

United  .States — Continued 

Cooperates  with  Brazil  in  industrial 
education . 

596 

565 

Duggan,  Dr.  .Stephen  P.,  retires . 

414 

Freight  service  with  Cuba . 

529 

684 

Inter-.American  military  cooperation.. 

410 

530 

New  air  routes  to  Latin  .America . 

470 

74 

New  Latin  .American  Consuls  in  San 
Francisco  (photograph) . 

653 

470 

Office  of  Inter-.American  .Affairs  tec- 
minated . 

533 

100 

Pan  .American  Day  in  VV'ashington 

287 

(illus.) . 

307 

San  Francisco  observes  Pan  .American 

531 

Day  ( Jenkins)  (illus.) . 

396 

104 

.Streamlined  English  (Thiessen)  (il- 

lus.) . 

209 

394 

Technical  Dictionary,  Page  from  Eng- 

lish-Spanish  Comprehensive  (Sell). 

167 

429 

654 

United  States  program  of  scientific  and 
cultural  cooperation  with  .Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  (Bro.ssard)  (illus.): 
Part  I . 

541 

527 

159 

Part  II . 

633 

VV'atercolors  by  Ciharles  X.  C.arlson 

(photographs) . 

452 

326 

Water  treaty  with  Mexico . 

98 

529 

United  States  program  of  scientific  and 

593 

cultural  cooperation  with  other  .Ameri- 

can  Republics  (Brossard)  (illus.): 

Part  I . 

541 

Part  II . 

633 

98 

Uruguay  (see  also  “VVe  see  by  the  papers 

652 

that  .  .  .”): 

.Antituberculosis  fund . 

356 

344 

Boundary  questions  in  South  .America 
(Guani) . 

168 

Cost  of  living . 

530 

412 

Diphtheria  immunization  in  Monte- 

video . 

294 

571 

Figari,  Pedro,  Paintings  by  (illus.). . .  . 

272 

Foreign  trade,  1945 . 

587 

527 

Grape  growing . 

352 

Highways . 

593 

326 

Marques  Castro,  Mateo,  Representa- 

153 

tive  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  (illus.) . 

68 

New  libraries . 

288 

226 

Uruguay's  big  power  development 

(illus.) . 

260 

34 

V’allance,  William  Roy,  and  Morris, 
George  Maurice:  Inter-.American  Bar 
Association  holds  its  Fourth  Conference. . 

37 
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Variability  of  the  Brazilian  physical 

environment  (Cunha) .  145 

Venezuela  (tee  also  “VVe  sec  by  the  papers 
that  .  . 

Betancourt,  Romulo,  President  of  the 
Revolutionary  Government  Junta 
(illus.) .  375 

Colombian- EcuadorcanA’enczuelan 

merchant  marine .  475 

Fights  housing  shortage .  477 

Imports  fine  cattle .  102 

Larger  water  supply  for  Caracas .  594 

Machado  Hernandez,  Alfredo,  Am¬ 
bassador  (illus.) .  314 

Poetry  of  the  Incas  (Picon  .Salas) .  170 

Regional  health  units .  Ill 

Tocuyo  celebrates  its  fourth  centen¬ 
nial  (Kempton)  (illus.) .  192 

University  of  Zulia .  655 

Uses  excess  profits  tax  for  housing  and 

merchant  marine .  348 

Venezuela  attacks  the  housing  problem 

(Violich)  (illus.) .  624 

Vignalc,  Pedro-Juan:  Royal  Mint  of  Po- 

tosi  (illus.) .  143 

!  V’iolich,  Francis:  Venezuela  attacks  the 

{  housing  problem  (illus.) .  624 

i  Volta  Redonda  ojx-ns  new  economic  cycle 

j  for  Brazil  (Bueno)  (illus.) .  250 

I  War,  World,  II: 

’  Latin  American  soldiers  return  home .  .  100 

Postwar  measures  in  the  American 

Republics .  96,177,224, 

[  279,  340,  402,  462,  51 2,  576,  646,  699 

[  “We  need  a  god”  (Lopez  y  Fuentes) .  160 

VVe  see  by  the  papers  that — 

Argentina .  116,  118,  239, 

295,  358,  359,  360,  420,  478,  479,  599, 
600,  657 

Bolivia .  114,116,296,358,420 

Brazil .  116, 

117,  118,  239,  294,  295,  296,  358,  360, 
417,  478,  480,  538,  539,  599,  600,  658, 
710 

Chile .  239,359,417, 

420,  478,  600,  657,  658,  659,  710 

Colombia .  239,296,297,418, 

419,  420,  477,  478,  480,  659,  710 

Costa  Rica .  1 1 6,  295,  297,  478,  600,  659 

Cuba .  115,117,240,  295,297, 

358,  360,  417,  418,  419,540,  599,  600 
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We  see  by  the  papers  that — Continued 

Dominican  Republic .  116, 

118,  240,419,  478,  479,  540 
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(The  Pan  American  L’mon,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
•  Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
i  tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  .American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
:  by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
•Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
in  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
orderly  settlement  of  inter- .American  disputes 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Pan  .American  system. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
'  the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  and 
i  peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 


to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re- 
spionsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  arc  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  coopieration, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  All 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  .American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  spiecial  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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Colonial  Art  in  Bahia 

ELISIO  DE  CAR\’ALHO  LISBOA 

Professor  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  Bahia;  former  Mayor  of  Bahia 


The  city  of  Salvador,  generally  called 
Bahia  Ijecause  of  its  location  on  the  Bahia 
dc  Todos  os  Santos  (All  Saints  Bay),  is  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  one 
of  the  great  units  in  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.  It  was  founded  in  1549  by  Tome 
de  Souza.  This  Portuguese  nobleman, 
the  first  governor  general  of  Brazil,  there 
set  up  the  colonial  seat  of  government,  a 
distinction  retained  by  the  city  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  It  was  not  until  1763 
that  the  capital  was  moved  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Soon  after  Bahia  was  founded,  it  lK*came 
a  center  of  commercial  activity,  in  fre¬ 
quent  communication  with  Portugal, 
Spain.  Africa,  the  Indies,  and  all  the 
Brazilian  ports.  It  owed  this  growth  to  its 
magnificent  harlx)r.  large  and  ea.sy  of 
access,  situated  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
Brazilian  coast;  to  the  fertile  land  (known 
as  O  Reconcavo).  which  bordered  the  bay 


and  was  particularly  well  adapted  to 
sugar  cane;  to  the  nearby  forests  of  woods 
suitable  for  cabinet-work,  dyes,  building, 
naval  construction,  and  so  on;  and 
especially  to  its  agreeable  climate. 

Early  in  the  18th  century,  the  \vorking  of 
the  productive  gold  mines  in  Minas 
Gerais  and  also  in  Jacobina,  in  the  Cap¬ 
taincy  of  Bahia,  was  reflected  in  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  capital.  By  the  middle  of 
that  century  art  combined  with  the  soaring 
wealth  of  the  city  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  America. 

The  Christian  religion,  introduced  by  the 
discoverers  and  firmly  established  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  with  extraordinary  self-denial 
spread  faith  and  learning  in  all  the  small 
Brazilian  settlements,  flourished  in  Bahia. 
When  economic  conditions  permitted,  reli¬ 
gious  fervor  was  expres.sed  in  the  building 
of  majestic  churches,  displaying  a  lavish¬ 
ness  of  interior  decoration  perhaps  unri- 
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CLOISTERS  OF  THE  FRANCISCAN  MONASTERY  AND  TOWERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  ij 


Photoiiraph  by  Voltaire  Fraga 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  BAHIA 
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valed  in  America.  The  cathedral  (the 
church  of  the  ancient  Jesuit  College)  and 
the  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  Our  Lady  of 
Mt.  Carmel,  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Shore,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Pillar,^  and  many  others,  are  monuments 
of  art  that  thrill  every  one  fortunate  enough 
to  see  them.  They  reflect  the  taste,  the 
artistic  refinement,  and  the  style  prevailing 
in  Portugal  and  Brazil  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  Our  Lady  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  of  the  Shore,  entirely 
built  of  Lisbon  stone,  quarried  and  dressed 

I  The  Portuguese  names  oj  these  churches  are:  A 
Catedral  Basilica  (Igreja  do  antigo  Colegio  dos  Jesuitas), 
a  Igreja  de  Sde  Francisco,  a  Igreja  da  Ordem  Terceira  de 
Sao  Fratuisco,  a  Igreja  de  Adssa  Senhora  do  Carmo,  a 
Igreja  de  Aossa  Senhora  da  Conceifdo  da  Praia,  a  Igreja 
de  S'ossa  Senhora  do  Pilar. 


the  only  one  of  its  kind,  is  ultra-baroque 
in  the  profusion  of  sculpture  that  coven 
its  facade  with  saints,  coats-of-arms,  vo- 
lutes,  foliage,  and  arabesques,  likewise 
carved  in  Lisbon  stone. 

The  simple  and  austere  exterior  of  St. 
Francis’  Church  contrasts  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  profusion  of  ornament  that  com¬ 
pletely  covers  the  interior  walls,  without 
obscuring  the  architectural  lines,  however. 
Here  the  baroque  style  of  the  first  period 
reached  its  height.  Walls  and  altars  are 
overlaid  with  richly  gilded  carved  cedar, 
which  hardly  lets  one  see  the  surface  of  the 
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THE  S.ACRISTY,  ST.  FR.\NCIS 

Fine  Brazilian  woods  were  utilized  by  the  cabinetmakers  of  past  centuries. 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  MONASTERY 


Above:  The  cloister,  decorated  at  the  order  of  John  V  with  Portuguese  tiles. 
Below:  The  library,  in  which  the  woodwork  is  notable. 
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HIGH  ALTAR,  ST.  FRANCIS 

The  carved  and  gilded  wcxxlwork  gives  an  eflect  of  indescribable  richness.  “The  whole  place  seems 
lit  by  sup>ernatural  glory,”  says  Philip  L.  Goodwin. 
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OUR  LADY  OF  THE  PILLAR 

The  style  is  King  John  V  baroque  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century 


seems 
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building.  The  eflfect  is  fabulous.  The  en-  from  the  people  and  liy  private  donations,  i 

chanting  harmony  is  heightened  by  the  in  addition  to  the  special  gifts  from  the  i 

subtle  distribution  of  light,  which  seems  to  government  and  the  monarchs  of  Portugal, 

fill  the  air  with  reflections  from  the  gilding.  especially  John  \’.  He  had  the  altar  of  | 

The  beholder  does  not  know  which  to  ad-  Saint  .\nthony  gilded  and  commanded  | 

mire  most — the  imagination  that  conceived  that  the  enormous  cloister  of  the  convent  lie  j 

the  spectacle  or  the  ability  of  the  artists  faced  with  valuable  tiles.  The  images,  all 

who  executed  it.  It  is  a  marvel  in  the  carved  of  wood,  are  lieautiful  pieces  of  j 

Portuguese  and  Spanish  taste,  in  which  sculpture.  The  most  notaljle  are  the  work  | 

Moorish  motives,  combined  with  the  Re-  of  the  Bahian  genius  Manuel  Inacio  da  j 

naissance  style,  produced  the  notable  monu-  C'osta;  St.  .Anthony,  the  Immaculate  Con-  i 

ments  that  we  admire  in  the  Portuguese-  ception,  .St.  .Anne,  and  St.  Peter  of  .Alcan-  | 

built  churches  of  this  period.  Of  these  St.  tara.  St.  Peter,  his  masterpiece,  is  famous 

Francis  in  Bahia  is  one  of  the  most  notable.  throughout  Brazil  Itecause  of  its  great 

This  church  was  liegun  in  1708  and  fin-  realism  and  pious  expression.  The  Itest  ■ 

ished  structurally  in  1723,  although  the  carvings  in  jacaranda — the  railings  separat-  j 

interior  was  not  terminated  until  1750.  It  ing  the  nave  from  the  side  aisles,  the  tables.  ! 

was  built  by  spontaneous  contributions  dressers,  and  chests  in  the  sacristy,  the  choir  j 
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stalls  and  racks— were  executed  by  Frei 
Luiz  de  Jesus,  called  O  Torneiro,  an  artist 
who  Ijelonged  to  the  Franciscan  order. 

To  the  architectural  majesty  of  the 
churches  are  added  beautiful  interior  deco¬ 
rations,  including  fine  paintings  and  pieces 
of  sculpture  done  by  Brazilian  and  Portu¬ 
guese  artists,  l>esides  handsome  silver  and 
gold  ecclesiastical  vessels.  Furniture, 
chests,  dressers,  and  railings  of  jacaranda 
richly  carved  in  the  Manueline  style  and 
that  of  John  V;  bronze  and  crystal  chande¬ 
liers  and  candlesticks,  Dresden  and  Sevres 
vases,  and  Chinese  piorcelain  complete  the 
decoration  of  the  aisles,  altars,  sacristies, 
and  the  rooms  of  the  various  sodalities, 
with  a  lavish  outpouring  of  wealth  and  art 
unequaled  in  any  other  Brazilian  city. 

Many  Bahian  homes  of  the  same  period 
or  later  have  a  graceful  colonial  archi¬ 
tecture.  Among  their  furnishings  are  simi¬ 
lar  chandeliers  and  furniture  in  the 
colonial  styles — Manueline,  John  \’,  and 
Maria  I — and  in  the  style  of  the  Brazilian 
Empire;  European  and  oriental  porcelain; 
and  wondrous  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
jewelry  set  with  diamonds  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones  for  wear  by  the  noble  ladies 
of  Bahia  or  for  use  as  ornaments  for  the 
.saints  on  church  altars  and  in  private 
chapels.  All  in  all,  Bahia  was  an  amazing 
repository  of  objects  of  decorative  art. 

During  the  colonial  period  in  Brazil, 
esjjecially  in  the  eighteenth  century,  severe 
restrictions  were  imposed  on  goldsmiths. 
At  first  this  was  l>ecause  the  Portuguese 
government  feared  that  if  coins  were 
turned  into  jewelry  currency  would  IxTome 
scarce.  Eater,  when  the  abundance  of 
gold  discovered  in  Minas  Gerais  and  Bahia 
nullified  this  reason,  the  rule  remained  in 
force  to  prevent  counterfeiting.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  restrictions,  exquisite  jewelry 
was  made  in  Bahia.  Fhe  insistent  and 
reiterated  recommendations  of  Portugal  to 
the  governors  and  viceroys  In’ar  witness  to 


the  goldsmiths’  unceasing  activities.  j 

Furthermore,  in  1766  the  Portuguese  i 

government,  not  satisfied  even  w’ith  the  v 

strict  regulations,  in  accordance  with  c 

which  the  number  of  gold  w'orkers  was  I 

limited  and  their  shops  confined  to  certain  r 

streets,  carried  its  repressive  measures  to  x 

the  point  of  completely  abolishing  the  ( 

trade  of  goldsmith  in  the  captaincies  of  ( 

Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Gerais,  and  I 

Pernambuco.  '] 

I nnumerable  decorative  pieces,  especially  d 

jacaranda  furniture  and  plate  belonging  t( 

to  Bahian  convents,  churches,  and  old  h 

mansions,  have  l^een  sold  and  taken  away,  t: 

but  many  things  still  remain,  chiefly  in  o 

private  collections  and  the  State  museum. 

This  Museum  had  an  interesting  collection 
of  colonial  art  and  lately  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment,  acting  with  the  city,  acquired  the 
important  Gois  Calmon  Collection,  which 
enriched  the  Museum  greatly. 

The  National  Service  of  Historical  and 
Artistic  Monuments  has  listed  all  the  old 
buildings  of  interest  and  has  thus  assured 
their  preservation  and  systematic  protec¬ 
tion  as  national  monuments.  Studies  and 
special  publications  are  issued  under  its 
auspices. 

As  the  year  1949  approaches,  Bahia,  now 
a  city  of  400,000  inhabitants,  is  preparing 
to  celebrate  worthily  the  fourth  centenary 
of  its  founding.  Various  preliminary'  steps 
have  been  taken  by  local  authorities.  For 
instance,  the  municipality  is  publishing  the 
ancient  documents  in  its  archives  under 
the  title  Documentos  Histcricos  do  Arquivo  Mu¬ 
nicipal,  so  that  all  of  them  will  have  ap- 
jjeared  by  1949.  The  first  two  volumes 
contain  the  proceedingsof  the  municipality. 
Furthermore,  a  Revista  do  Arquivo  Municipal 
is  iK'ing  issued.  Bahian  writers  and  others 
too  contribute  papers  on  the  history  of  the 
city,  especially  studies  based  on  research  in 
the  archives. 

'Fhe  Musi'um  has  also  sponsored  the 
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preparation  of  a  ten-volume  work  called 
Evoluqao  Hislorica  da  Cidade  de  Salvador, 
which  is  to  be  printed  before  the  fourth 
centenary.  The  following  distinguished 
Bahians  are  in  charge  of  it,  each  being 
responsible  for  one  volume:  AfrSnio  Pei- 
xoto,  Afonso  Rui  de  Souza,  Artur  Ramos, 
Carlos  Chiachio,  Fredrico  Edelweiss, 
Godofredo  Filho,  Jose  \’anderlei  de  Pinho, 
Luiz  \’iana  Filho,  Pedro  Calmon,  and 
Tales  de  Azevedo.  The  subjects  to  be 
discussed  are:  religious  history,  social  his¬ 
tory,  Negroes  in  Bahia,  fine  arts,  economic 
history,  the  development  of  the  city,  mili¬ 
tary  history,  political  history,  the  evolution 
of  science  and  letters,  etc. 


Besides  these  cultural  plans  various  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  are 
under  way:  the  construction  of  a  hand¬ 
some  Municipal  Theater,  the  Rui  Barbosa 
Forum,  a  large  stadium,  overpasses,  ave¬ 
nues,  and  hotels,  besides  the  monuments 
that  will  be  erected  to  Tome  de  Souza, 
Padre  Manuel  da  Nobrega,  Mestre  Luiz 
Dias,  and  other  personages  linked  to  the 
founding  and  growth  of  the  city.  Thus 
the  program  vnll  have  the  luster  and  the 
dignity  merited  by  the  event  commemo¬ 
rated — the  establishment  of  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  government  of  Brazil,  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  great  and  unified  Brazil 
of  our  day. 
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The  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council 


On  Xovemljer  15,  1945  the  installation  of 
the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  took  place  Ijefore  a  distinguished 
audience  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington. 

This  Council,  created  by  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace  that  convened  in  \Iexico  City  in 
February  of  last  year,  replaces  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad¬ 
visory  C.ommittee,  established  by  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  .American  Republics  in  1939. 

The  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  C^hair- 
man  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  U nion  and  Secretary'  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  ojjened  the  ceremony, 
addressing  the  representatives  on  the  new 
Council  in  the  following  words: 

L’ndpr  the  terms  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Inter- American  Ck)nferencc  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  held  at  Mexico  City  in  February 
last,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  was  entrusted  with  the  provisional  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Inter- .American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  [x-nding  further  action  by  the  Ninth  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  .American  States  to  be 
held  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  1946. 

It  is  in  compliance  with  this  directive  of  the 
Mexican  Conference  that  we  are  today  assembled. 
My  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board  have  ac¬ 
corded  me  the  privilege  of  extending  to  you  the 
warmest  possible  welcome  on  Ix-half  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union. 

The  tasks  entrusted  to  you  had  their  inception 
in  1939  when  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  E'oreign  .Affairs  of  the  .American  Republics, 
held  at  Panama,  authorized  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union  to  organize  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Financial  and  Economic  .Advisors’ 
f  >»mmittee. 

This  fV)mmittee  was  established  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  world  war,  before  the  republics  of  the  West¬ 
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ern  Hemisphere  had  been  drawn  into  the  conflict, 
but  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  war  in  Europe 
were  already  making  themselves  felt  on  the  eco-‘ 
nomic  structure  of  the  nations  of  this  Continent. 

In  the  solution  of  problems  affecting  the  com¬ 
merce  and  transportation  of  the  countries,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  and  in  formu¬ 
lating  measures  for  the  control  of  financial  and 
economic  activities  of  enemy  aliens  during  the 
war,  the  Committee  rendered  valuable  service. 
In  the  name  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  I  desire  to  extend  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  sincere  expression  of  appreciation. 

The  constant  desire  of  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  been  to  develop  their 
economic  resources  and  to  raise  to  ever  higher 
levels  the  conditions  under  which  their  peoples 
live.  With  the  removal  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  us  during  the  past  five  years,  we  are 
again  able  to  move  forward  along  this  path. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  economic  and  social 
pxslicies  of  the  .American  Republics  have  already 
been  laid  down.  The  conference  held  at  Mexico 
City  in  February  and  March  of  this  year  adopted 
significant  declarations  affecting  both  economic 
and  social  relations.  The  Economic  Charter  of 
the  .Americas  adopted  at  that  meeting,  declared  in 
its  ofiening  fiaragraph:  “The  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomic  aspiration  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas, 
in  common  with  peoples  everywhere,  is  to  be  able 
to  exercise  effectively  their  natural  right  to  live 
decently,  and  work  and  exchange  goods  pro¬ 
ductively,  in  peace  and  with  security.” 

It  will  be  your  responsibility  to  implement  the 
basic  principles  embodied  in  the  declarations  of 
Mexico  City,  and  to  propose  measures  whereby 
they  may  be  given  practical  application.  One  of 
your  first  tasks  will  be  to  consider  the  program  of 
the  Inter-American  Technical  Elconomic  Ckm- 
ference.  This  Conference  had  been  scheduled  to 
convene  today  at  the  Pan  .American  Union,  but 
has  now  been  postponed  to  .April  of  1946.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  has  asked  that  you  examine  that  pro¬ 
gram,  undertake  an  immediate  study  of  the  most 
urgent  topics  presented  therein,  with  a  view  to 
proposing  apptropriate  solutions,  as  well  as  to 
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prepare  a  revised  project  of  program  for  the 
Economic  Conference. 

Yours  is  a  most  important  and  significant  task. 
The  questions  with  which  you  have  to  deal  are  of 
the  dee{>est  concern  to  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  economic,  and,  especially,  the 
social  problems  facing  the  Governments  of  the 
.\merican  Republics  demand  an  early  and  satis¬ 
factory  solution.  Raising  the  standard  of  living, 
increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  improving  the  general  level  of  public 
health,  protecting  women  and  children  against 
industrial  exploitation  are  all  intricate  and 
difficult  problems. 

The  studies  and  investigations  that  you  will 
undertake  on  these  and  other  subjects  will  be 
most  helpful  to  the  resf»ective  governments. 
Through  your  efforts  the  exp>erience  of  each  and 
every  country,  member  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  will  be  made  available  to  all.  Thus  will 
the  spirit  of  continental  cooperation  find  expres¬ 
sion  and  inter-American  solidarity  be  strength¬ 
ened. 

My  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board  join  with 
me  in  wishing  you  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  important  duties  entrusted 
to  you. 

A  reply  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  was  made  by  Senhor  Eurico 
Penteado,  the  Brazilian  delegate.  He  said; 

Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  honor 
paid  my  country  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  Brazilian  delegate  to  reply  to  the  address  of 
welcome  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
name  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Xmerican 
Union. 

I  feel  that  in  the  discharge  of  this  honorable 
duty  it  is  not  fitting  to  make  an  address  in  the 
literary  sense  of  that  word.  In  the  modern  world, 
the  world  of  atomic  energy,  of  penicillin,  of  air¬ 
planes  faster  than  sound,  and  of  other  marvels  of 
human  genius;  and  in  the  times  in  which  we  are 
living,  full  of  tragic  problems  and  grim  forebodings, 
limes  when  millions  of  human  beings  are  destitute 
of  homes,  clothing,  and  food;  when  the  humani¬ 
tarian  idealism  of  the  few  must  be  reconciled  with 
the  legitimate  interest  and  guarantees  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  many;  when  we  arc  faced 
with  the  selfishness  of  some  and  with  the  age-old 
suspicions  and  prejudices  of  others  —in  such  a 
world  and  such  times,  which  demand  action, 
addresses  have  no  place. 


Thus  there  is  no  room  here  for  those  rhetorical 
phrases  for  which  we  Latin  .\mcricans  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  reputation  that  in  my  opinion  is  neither 
enviable  nor  entirely  undeserved. 

Gentlemen:  The  eminent  Secretary  of  State 
did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said  a  few  minutes 
ago:  “The  questions  with  which  you  have  to  deal 
are  of  the  deejjest  concern  to  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;”  nor  when  he  added  that 
“Raising  the  standard  of  living,  increasing  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
improving  the  general  level  of  public  health  .  .  . 
all  are  intricate  and  difficult  problems.”  For 
certmnly  the  problems  entrusted  to  this  Council 
are  of  vital  interest  to  our  countries,  and  are  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult  indeed. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  to  work — and 
work  hard.  In  my  view,  one  problem  bulks  larger 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest  because  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  its  profound  effects  on  the  whole  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  social  structure  of  Latin  .Amer¬ 
ica.  This  is  the  low — let  us  use  a  harsher  and 
more  adequate  word — the  miserable  standard  of 
living  of  great  masses  of  the  rural  population  in 
Latin  America.  .And  this  is  a  problem  that  we 
must  face  bravely  and  resolutely  because  it  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  .Americas  that  such  a  situation 
should  continue. 

To  have  an  idea  of  the  inhumane  standard  of 
living  of  millions  of  our  fellow  .Americans  in 
North,  Central,  and  South  .America,  it  is  enough 
to  recall  that  while  in  the  United  States  no  human 
being  can  legally  be  paid  less  than  40  cents  an 
hour  for  his  work  (and  there  is  talk  of  raising  this 
minimum  to  65  cents),  in  many  rural  sections  of 
I^tin  .America  men  work  for  less  than  40  cents  a 
day — a  day  and  not  an  hour — and  not  an  8-hour 
day  or  a  40-hour  week,  but  days  that  begin  with 
the  darkness  of  dawn  and  end  with  the  darkness 
of  nightfall.  In  various  parts  of  Latin  .America, 
country  people  suffer  to  the  fullest  extent  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  living,  in  the  dramatic  phra.se  of  President 
Roosevelt,  “ill  clad,  ill  housed,  and  ill  nourished.” 

.And  if  we  wish  true  democracy  to  take  root  in 
Latin  America,  the  first  step  towards  that  goal  is 
to  give  humane  and  decent  standards  of  living  to 
its  people,  since  history,  mankind's  experience 
through  the  ages,  demonstrates  that  ptoverty  and 
democracy  cannot  live  together,  cannot  coexist. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  delegates  to  the 
In  ter- .American  Eiconomic  and  Social  Council 
thank  you  for  your  inspiring  words  and  for  the 
welcome  that  you  have  given  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union.  'Fhcy  assure  you  that  they  will  sp>are  no 
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effort  to  attain  the  complete  achievement  of  the 
Council’s  objectives. 

The  first  business  to  come  before  the 
meeting  was  the  choice  of  officers  of  the 
Council.  Senor  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno, 
representative  of  Costa  Rica,  proposed  the 
election  of  the  Honorable  Spruille  Braden, 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  saying: 

The  replacement  of  the  In  ter- American  Finan¬ 
cial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  places  the 
new  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  possession  of  a  legacy  of  tradition  and  of  tasks 
satisfactorily  performed. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Advisory  Committee 
fulfilled  the  role  assigned  to  it  in  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paredness  and  defense.  It  took  measures,  in 
terms  of  the  entire  continent,  regarding  maritime 
services  and  rates,  the  utilization  of  immobilized 
enemy  and  neutral  vessels,  and  the  control  of 
enemy  properties.  It  called  a  Maritime  Con- 
erence  and  a  Conference  of  Central  Banks;  both 
are  part  of  the  tradition  of  full  and  unreserved 
cooperation  in  America. 


It  inspired  the  creation  of  two  organizations  ! 
most  useful  to  inter-.American  economy  and  good  5 
understanding:  the  Intcr-.\merican  Coffee  Board,  [* 
which  in  the  recent  emergency  kept  from  ruin  a  [ 
great  industry  which  during  the  First  World  War  5 
had  suffered  serious  hardships;  and  the  Inter-  | 
American  Development  Commission,  which  by  \ 
confirmation  of  the  Second  Consultative  Meeting  [ 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Habana  in  1940  f 
and  by  resolutions  of  the  Third  Consultative  t 
Meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942,  exists  as  a  | 
coordinating  and  directing  center  of  a  system  of  | 
twenty-one  National  Commissions  to  which  is  to  | 
be  added  soon — we  trust— with  the  expressed  R 
approval  of  all  the  American  Governments,  a  i! 
Canadian  Commission.  This  system  of  Inter-  ! 
American  Development  Commissions,  whose  I 
origin  is  gratefully  credited  to  the  Advisory  Com-  i 
mittee,  has  constituted  an  extraordin2uy  experi-  I 
ment  in  the  field  of  practical  cooperation  by  pri-  j 
vate  elements  in  each  republic  of  the  hemisphere  I 
with  the  backing  of  the  respective  governments,  f 
It  exists  now  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  proven  t 
instruments  of  constant  cooperation  ever  con-  [ 
ccived  in  the  long  and  vigorous  life  of  Pan  | 
Americanism. 
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In  judging  the  degree  of  success  reached  by  the 
Advisory  Committee,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  persons  who  directed  its 
functions. 

1  The  first  chairman  of  the  Committee  was  the 
i  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  who  headed  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  his  country  to  the  First  Consultative 
Conference,  at  which  the  Committee  was  created, 
and  who  put  at  its  disposal  all  the  intelligence,  the 
vast  experience,  and  deep  sympathy  for  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  .America  which  are  characteristic  of  this 
distinguished  diplomat  of  the  United  States. 

His  immediate  successor  was  the  Honorable 
.Adolph  Berle,  who  served  with  great  distinction 
until  he  was  transferred  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  carry 
out  important  functions  on  behalf  of  his  Govern- 
'  ment. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  was  then 
assumed  by  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
in  that  atmosphere  of  cordial  esteem  and  sincere 
appreciation  which  his  person  inevitably  awakens 
in  every  gathering  of  Latin  .American  citizens. 
His  intelligent,  sincere,  and  passionate  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  solidarity  and  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  has  estab¬ 
lished  him  as  one  of  the  most  justly  admired 
advocates  of  this  good  cause.  To  this  is  due  his 
outstanding  success  as  chairman  of  the  .Advisory 
Committee. 

The  expression  “inter- American”  when  used  on 
an  occasion  such  as  this  would  have  no  prestige, 
*  nor  even  meaning,  if  it  did  not  carry  the  implicit 
significance  of  constant,  generous,  and  well- 
inspired  collaboration.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  in 
considering  the  one  who  is  to  be  the  first  chairman 
of  the  new  inter-American  organization  which  we 
!  are  inaugurating  today,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  partic¬ 
ipation  in  inter-American  affairs  of  the  candi- 
L  date.  It  is  with  well  deliberated  consideration  of 
the  happy  circumstances  which  surround  the 
active  diplomatic  life  of  the  Honorable  Spruille 
Braden,  of  his  brilliant  mental  and  spiritual  capac¬ 
ities,  as  well  <is  in  recognition  of  the  excellent 
tradition  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  propose  to  my  colleagues  the 
designation  of  the  Delegate  of  the  United  States 
as  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

This  nomination  having  been  unani¬ 
mously  approved,  Mr.  Braden  took  the 
chair  and  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
honor  done  him,  saying; 


I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  honor  you  have 
accorded  me,  as  the  representative  of  my  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  electing  me  Chairman  of  this  Council. 
When  I  think  how  much  the  labors  of  the  Council 
may  mean  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  [leoples 
of  this  Continent,  I  am  conscious  of  the  heavy 
resjxjnsibility  in  which  I,  and  all  of  us  who  rep¬ 
resent  our  governments  on  this  body,  share.  You 
can  count  on  me  to  contribute  my  best  efforts  to 
realizing  the  important  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established. 

The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eiconomic 
.Advisory  Committee,  formed  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  through  which  we  have  just  passed  together, 
was  of  inestimable  service  as  an  organ  through 
which  the  .American  governments  found  joint 
solutions  for  many  emergency  problems  with 
which  the  economic  shocks  and  dislocations  of  the 
war  confronted  them.  The  Committee  played 
its  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war  and  in  protecting 
the  economies  of  our  nations.  The  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Economic  and  Social  Council,  conceived  at 
Mexico  as  one  of  the  major  permanent  organs  of 
the  inter-.American  system,  to  carry  on  the 
functions  hitherto  performed  by  the  Committee  in 
addition  to  its  new  and  broader  responsibilities, 
now  begins  its  labors  with  confidence  because  of 
the  record  already  established  by  the  Committee. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  war  confronts  us  with 
problems  hardly  less  serious  and  hardly  less 
difficult  than  those  we  have  met  and  overcome 
together  in  the  years  just  past,  tut  now  the 
emphasis  is  different,  for  now  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  realize  the  peace-time  objectives  for  which 
we  carried  our  war  effort  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

The  principal  objective,  from  which  the  others 
depend,  is  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
our  democracy,  which  the  .American  states  “con¬ 
sider  essential  for  the  peace  of  America.”  We  are 
agreed  that  “economic  cooperation  is  essential  to 
the  common  prosperity”  of  our  countries,  and  we 
strive  to  realize  an  “equitable  coordination  of  all 
interests  to  create  an  economy  of  abundance,” 
with  a  view  to  insuring  peace  and  security  for  aU 
our  p>eople  and  the  raising  of  their  standards  of 
living.  No  other  inter-.American  agency  has  such 
direct  and  comprehensive  responsibility  for  the 
realization  of  these  transcendent  objectives  as  the 
Inter- American  Eiconomic  and  Social  Council, 
which  we  tire  inaugurating  today.  To  this  objec¬ 
tive  its  members  have  dedicated  themselves. 

There  is  work  to  be  done,  important  work,  ur¬ 
gent  work.  I  look  forward  eagerly  to  participating 
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with  the  other  members  of  the  Council  in  its 
successful  accomplishment. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  vice  chairman.  Dr.  Hector 
David  Castro,  Ambassador  of  El  Salvador 
and  representative  of  his  country  on  the 
Cxiuncil,  was  nominated  by  Dr.  Julian  R. 
Caceres,  Ambassador  of  Honduras  and 
representative  of  that  country,  who  said: 

The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee,  created  in  an  emergency 
situation  to  protect  the  economy  of  the  American 
republics,  is  today  transformed  into  the  Inter- 
.'\merican  Economic  and  Social  Council,  thus 
giving  effect  to  Chapter  7,  Resolution  9,  of  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace.  This  Council,  faced  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  peace,  will  direct  its  efforts,  as  its  name 
implies,  towards  coordinating  and  increasing  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  the  American 
republics. 

Now  that  the  war,  which  brought  about  the 
dislocation  of  all  constructive  activities,  has  come 
to  an  end,  the  Advisory  Committee,  which  miti¬ 
gated  as  far  as  p>ossible  the  effects  of  this  dislocation 
on  the  economic  life  of  the  continent,  must  yield 
its  place  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
.\fter  the  obliteration  of  human  rights  by  war, 
this  body,  conceived  with  vision,  will  work  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  man,  which  is  peace. 

In  view  of  these  essential  purposes,  the  Inter- 
.'\merican  Economic  and  .Social  Council  cannot  be 
a  merely  academic  entity.  It  will  be  a  laboratory 
of  ideas  and  principles,  a  living  receptacle  for 
systems  and  theories  to  be  considered  in  coniunc- 
tion  with  the  aspirations  of  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

To  coordinate  the  official  inter-American  activi¬ 
ties  of  an  economic  and  social  character,  to  pro¬ 
mote  social  progress  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  in  all  the  American  republics,  are  not  only 
functions  of  the  Council  but  also  tasks  that  require 
creative  energy,  a  dynamic  drive,  and  effective 
guidance  for  the  enormous  mass  of  humanity 
which  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  continent 
moves  and  lives,  believes  in  and  hojjes  for  the 
advent  of  greater  collective  {jerfection,  for  a 
greater  power  to  prepare  nature  and  man,  ani¬ 
mate  beings  and  inanimate  objects,  and  start 
them  on  the  upward  march  of  human  progress. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  America  has  there 
been  so  imperative  the  organization  of  a  con¬ 
tinental  Council  to  observe  and  consider  the  eco¬ 


nomic  and  social  problems  of  the  new  part  of 
humanity  on  this  side  of  the  .Atlantic  and  to  for¬ 
mulate  at  the  same  time  programs  for  constructive 
action,  for  realities  operating  within  the  nations 
that  are  now  advancing. 

If  America  is  a  melting  pKjt  of  races  in  the 
formation  of  its  history,  it  must  also  be  a  melt¬ 
ing  pot  of  economic  and  social  theories  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  that  is,  for  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  culture. 

.America,  which  is  naturally  eclectic  and  with¬ 
out  prejudice  in  its  historical  development,  which 
is  eager  to  progress  in  every  way,  may  well  find  for 
itself  the  stupendous  formula — if  it  does  not  al¬ 
ready  have  the  beginning  of  one — which  will  fuse 
the  various  systems  that  in  one  way  or  another 
aspire  to  bring  about  the  happiness  of  man. 

How  remarkably  America  has  been  the  center 
of  gravity  for  irresistible  human  aspirations, 
ideals,  and  hojjes ! 

Every  day  the  nations  of  .America  create,  every 
day  they  construct,  every  day  they  advance  in  the 
understanding  and  the  solution  of  their  common 
problems.  Democracy  is  a  common  denomina¬ 
tor;  that  is,  it  offers  equality  of  political  and 
economic  opportunities  to  individuals  and  peoples, 
political  and  economic  security  in  the  affirmation 
of  inter- Americanism . 

For  these  ends  the  American  nations  have 
created  a  system  of  collective  fellowship,  of  spir¬ 
itual  and  material  cooperation,  which  holds  them 
together  and  unifies  them  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
collective  ideal.  The  solidarity  that  unites  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  is  mutual  aid,  common 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  progress,  and  equiv¬ 
alence  of  spiritual  and  material  means  for  their 
own  progress.  If  we  are  a  physical  unit  in  the 
realm  of  geography,  we  are  also  a  moral  unit  in 
the  realm  of  the  spirit,  in  the  consubstantial  de¬ 
mocracy  of  our  political  systems  and  in  the  mesh¬ 
ing  of  the  diverse  economic  interests  directed  to¬ 
wards  effective  inter-American  cooperation.  In 
that  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  of  the  economic 
unity  that  we  desire,  the  economic  and  social  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  any  American  country  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  remedied,  according  to  the  intent  of 
the  statute  of  the  Eiconomic  and  Social  Council,  as 
if  they  were  suffered  by  each  and  every  one  of  the 
members  of  inter-American  community;  if  indeed 
it  is  true  that  they  really  share  shoulder  to  shoulder 
the  destiny  of  any  country  that  has  not  achieved 
in  the  past  what  the  future  today  requires  of  it. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  before  it 
an  enormous  task.  It  is  designed  to  complement 
a  function  of  Pan  Americanism  in  action.  We  are 
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to  be  conRratulated  because  for  these  important 
activities  we  have  unanimously  elected  as  Chair¬ 
man  the  Honorable  Spruille  Braden,  who  has  an 
understanding  mind  and  a  continental  culture  and 
vision. 

Bolivia: 

Senor  Carlos  Dorado  Chopitea 
Counselor,  Bolivian  Embassy 
Senor  Germ&n  Rovira 

Counselor,  Bolivian  Embassy 
(^Alternate) 

In  this  same  spirit  of  satisfaction  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  proposing  for  your  consideration  as  a 
candidate  for  the  vice-chairmanship  of  this  Coun¬ 
cil  an  admirable  figure  well  known  for  his  fine 

Brazil: 

Senhor  Eurico  Penteado 
Commercial  Counselor,  Bra¬ 
zilian  Embassy 

qualities,  a  man  whose  name  is  familiar  in  Pan 
.\merican  activities.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Honorable  Hector  David  Castro, 
representative  of  the  Republic  of  El  .Salvador. 

Chile: 

•Senor  Marcial  Mora 
.Ambassador  of  Chile 

Senor  Mario  Illanes 

Commercial  Counselor,  Chil¬ 
ean  Embassy  {Alternate) 

.\11  the  members  of  the  Council  con¬ 

C:olombia: 

Dr.  Emilio  Toro 

curred  in  this  choice,  and  Dr.  Castro  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thanks  for  the  distinction  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  speaking  briefly  as 

Costa  Rica: 

Dr.  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno 

Director  General,  Inter-.Amer- 
ican  Development  Commission 

follows: 

My  election  as  vice  chairman  of  the  new  Inter- 
.\merican  Eiconomic  and  Social  Council  confers  a 
high  honor  upon  me.  In  speaking  these  words,  I 
address  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Inter-.\merican  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  my  diplomatic  colleagues, 
the  representatives  on  the  Council,  and  the  other 
members  of  this  audience. 

Ci'ba: 

Dr.  Guillermo  Belt 
.Ambassador  of  Cuba 

Dr.  Felipje  Pazos 

Commercial  .Attache,  Cuban 
Embassy  {Technical  Adviser) 
Senor  Enrique  P6rez-Cisneros 
.Assistant  Commercial'.Attache, 
Cuban  Embassy  {Technical  Ad¬ 
viser) 

.■\fter  hearing  the  authoritative  addresses  refer¬ 

Dominican 

Dr.  J.  R.  Rodriguez 

ring  to  the  duties  of  the  Council,  I  have  little  to  say. 

I  shall  have  the  privilege  of  cooperating  with  a 

Republic: 

Minister-Counselor,  Domin¬ 
ican  Embassy 

very  worthy  chairman  of  our  Council,  and  this  I 
shall  of  course  do  with  all  my  heart,  since  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Inter-American 
.\merican  Financial  and  Economic  .Advisory 
Committee,  and  am  desirous  of  joining  in  the 
labors  of  this  new  organiation  which  is  now  holding 
its  first  meeting  under  the  name  of  the  Inter- 

Ecuador: 

Dr.  Luis  Eduardo  Laso 
Minister-Counselor,  Ecuado¬ 
rean  Embassy 

Senor  Jorge  Reyes 

Financial  Ck)unselor,  Ecuado¬ 
rean  Embassy  {Adviser) 

.American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

I  shall  be  honored  to  collaborate  with  the 

Ei.^  Salvador; 

Dr.  H6ctor  David  Castro 
.Ambassador  of  El  Salvador 

Honorable  Spruille  Braden,  its  chairman,  in  the 
ta.sk  of  directing  the  new  Council.  Permit  me  to 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  tribute  you  have 
paid  me  in  electing  me  vice  chairman.  Well 

Guatemala: 

Dr.  Enrique  Lopiez-Herrarte 
Counselor,  Guatemalan  Em¬ 
bassy 

aware  as  I  am  of  the  responsibilities  devolving 
upon  me,  I  shall  try  to  meet  them  to  the  best  of 

Haiti: 

M.  Jacques  C.  .Antoine 
.Ambassador  of  Haiti 

my  ability.  Thank  you. 

Honduras: 

Dr.  Julian  R.  Ciceres 
.Ambassador  of  Honduras 

The  members  of  the  Council  as  of  De- 
cemljer  10  are  the  following: 

.Argentina:  Senor  Anselmo  M.  Viacava 

Mexico: 

Senor  Luciano  Wiechers 
Financial  Counselor,  Mexican 
Embassy 

Economic  Counselor,  .Argen¬ 
tine  Embassy 

Nicaragua: 

Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa 
.Ambassador  of  Nicaragua 
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Dr.  Alberto  Sevilla  Sacasa 
Secretary,  Nicaraguan  Em¬ 

bassy  (Alternate) 

Panama;  Senor  Julio  Ernesto  Heurte- 

matte 

Commercial  Counselor,  Pana¬ 
manian  Embassy 

Paraguay:  Dr.  Celso  R.  V^elazquez 

Ambassador  of  Paraguay 
Dr.  Cesar  R.  Acosta 

Counselor,  Paraguayan  Em¬ 

bassy  (Alternate). 

Dr.  N6stor  M.  Campos  Ros 
First  .Secretary,  Paraguayan 
Embassy  (.Alternate), 


Peru;  Senor  Juan  Chavez  Dartnell 

Minister  Counselor,  Peruvian 
Embassy. 

United  .States:  Hon.  Spruille  Braden 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Emilio  G.  Collado 

Deputy  on  Financial  Affairs, 
Department  of  State  (Alternate) 

Urugu.ay:  Senor  Juan  Felipe  Yriart 

First  .Secretary,  Uruguayan 
Embassy 

X’enezuela:  Dr.  Luis  E.  Gomez  Ruiz 

Counselor,  Wnezuelan  Em¬ 
bassy. 


The  Dominican  Land  and 
Mortgage  Bank 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Emilio 
Garcia  Godoy,  Ambassador  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  in  Washinsfton  and  member 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  the  Bulletin  has  received  a 
copy  of  the  address  made  by  Generalissimo 
Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Land  and  Mortgage  Bank 
of  that  country  on  August  29,  1945.  The 
President  spoke  as  follows; 

On  this  occasion,  invested  with  the  apparent 
simplicity  that  surrounds  important  events,  we 
are  gathered  here  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Land  and  Mortgage  Bank,  the  credit  institution 
that  the  Dominican  people  have  been  demanding 
for  so  many  years.  With  its  opening  to  public 
service,  the  Government  is  taking  a  step  forward 
in  the  plan  scheduled  foi  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic,  in  the  greatest  effort  ever 
made  during  our  independent  life  to  attain  the 
highest  welfare  of  our  people.  The  creation  of 
this  Bank  is  one  achievement  more  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  my  new  pmlicy  of  putting  into  effect  the 
practical  measures  demanded  by  the  prosperity 


and  advancement  of  all  classes  contributing  to  the 
promotion  of  national  production. 

The  Land  Bank's  orientation 

The  orientation  of  the  Land  and  Mortgage  Bank 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  principle:  to 
offer  credit  facilities  for  the  creation  of  greater 
wealth  and  to  increase  opportunities  for  labor. 
This  principle  must  react  against  the  system  which 
brought  about  inflations  and  which  gave  such 
bitter  experiences  to  both  creditors  and  debtors. 
.At  times,  credit  facilities  opened  the  way  to  in¬ 
debtedness,  relaxing  the  laws  of  production  and 
labor.  Many  believed  that  prosperity  would 
never  end,  and  thus  obligations  were  incurred 
which  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  normal  yield 
of  production,  and  which,  instead  of  leading  to 
the  increase  of  wealth,  promoted  wild  Sf>eculation. 

Experiences  from  the  last  depressions 

Experience  from  the  last  depressions  taught  the 
institutions  administering  land  credit  that  the 
latter  should  serve  to  promote  and  invigorate  pro¬ 
duction,  to  help  the  entrepreneur  and  not  the 
sp>eculator,  inasmuch  as  the  former  invests  money 
in  order  to  create  wealth,  while  the  latter  uses  it  to 
force  a  harmful  boom  in  values.  The  depressions 
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proved  that  analyses  and  the  checking>up  of  in¬ 
vestments  are  indispensable. 

This  policy,  which  should  be  the  fundamental 
policy  of  the  Land  and  Mortgage  Bank,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  startle  some  of  the  loan  applicants;  but 
debtors  will  realize  that  the  Bank’s  investigation 
prior  to  the  granting  of  credit  as  well  as  supervision 
during  the  life  of  the  indebtedness  are  measures 
indispensable  to  a  sound  credit  organization  and  a 
better  orientation  of  the  producers’  business. 

The  bank  as  a  public  service 

.Another  principle  of  these  Banks  is  that  they 
should  function,  like  any  other  business,  according 
to  sound  and  fair  standards,  though  never  for¬ 
getting  that  they  are  performing  a  public  service. 
Therefore,  the  Land  and  Mortgage  Bank  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  should  ever  strive  to  help 
render  the  Nation’s  financial  conditions  favorable 
to  the  furtherance  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
business  in  general. 

In  1844,  our  Founding  Fathers  obtained  political 
independence  for  the  present  generation.  .A 
century  afterwards,  I  am  taking  another  step  to¬ 
wards  the  consolidation  of  economic  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  basis  of  all  prosjjerity. 

The  nation  at  large,  I  am  sure,  will  modify 
many  concepts  and  standards  in  the  social  order, 
bringing  them  into  line  with  technical  knowledge 
and  the  exercise  of  Christian  justice,  through  the 
deep  humane  content  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  reform  which  creates  the  system  of  long-term 
credits  and  low  interest  rates.  The  plan  involves 
the  protection  of  the  weak  without  injury  to  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  more  fortunate,  for  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  former  may  be  strengthened  with¬ 
out  necessarily  injuring  the  latter. 

Political  democracy  and  economic  democracy 

Observation  of  present-day  world  events  teaches 
us  that  political  democracy  cannot  be  stable  if  it 
is  not  founded  upton  economic  democracy.  It  is 
the  duty  of  statesmen  nowadays  not  to  run  counter 
to  the  social  laws  that  Destiny  pmints  out.  That 
is  why  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
occasion  when  we  are  witnessing  the  birth  of  this 
credit  institution,  the  role  of  which  is  bound  to  be 
so  important  for  the  future  of  the  Republic,  to 
describe  briefly  the  stage  that  my  Government 
aims  to  reach  in  the  immediate  future  as  part  of 
its  plan  for  the  development  of  national  wealth 
which,  according  to  its  economic  pralicy,  it  has 
been  carrying  out  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  getting  this  plan 
through,  and  I  have  spared  no  eflbrts  to  make  it 


effective,  considering  as  I  do  that  the  development 
of  wealth  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  dignity  of 
nations. 

Poverty  in  our  past 

-All  the  vicissitudes  of  our  past,  both  in  internal 
and  international  relations,  have  their  root  in 
pKJverty.  .Although  we  were  called  by  destiny  to 
occupy  a  privileged  p>osition  among  the  p>eoples 
of  the  New  World,  since  this  was  the  land  that 
served  to  transfer  Europ>ean  civilization  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  adverse  fate  has  hitherto 
prevented  us  from  seeing  that  destiny  fulfilled. 
The  whole  course  of  our  history,  once  the  early 
years  of  colonization  were  over,  is  nothing  but  an 
accumulation  of  adverse  factors  that  did  not  cease 
to  affect  us  unfavorably,  even  after  our  pxjlitical 
independence. 

I  want  to  be  the  vindicator  of  that  destiny,  and 
so  the  foremost  and  greatest  of  all  my  efforts  as  a 
leader  has  been  to  infuse  in  the  Dominican  p)coplc 
a  love  for  work  and  to  bring  home  to  them  the 
conviction  that  therein  lies  the  primary  force 
which  is  bound  to  result  in  the  advancement  of 
their  own  welfare.  I  can  state  with  legitimate 
pride  that  my  preaching  has  produced  the  results 
sought,  and  that  the  change  brought  about  in  our 
p>eople’s  habits  is  already  producing  the  desired 
benefits. 

Unwarranted  doubts  concerning  our  administrative 
capacity 

I  cannot  deny  that  it  is  with  intimate  and  deep 
satisfaction  that  I  look  at  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  first  step  was  the  suppression  of  the 
outdated  instrument  which  overshadowed  for 
many  years  the  sovereign  pwwer  of  the  State  in 
financial  questions;  this  culminated  in  the  Treaty 
of  September  24,  1940.  The  second  one  was  the 
creation  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
national  economy  a  first-class  credit  institution 
designed  to  promote  our  commerce  and  develop 
wealth. 

In  both  instances  there  were  those  who  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  as  to  our  administrative  capacity 
to  carry  out  efficiently  operations  of  the  highest 
economic  and  financial  order,  which  until  then 
had  always  been  in  foreign  hands;  and  nowadays 
even  those  who  rejoiced  in  forecasting  chaos 
acknowledge,  or  should  acknowledge,  that  the 
collection  of  customs  duties,  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  record  of  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  have  attained  a 
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standard  of  efficiency  far  abov«-  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  expectations. 

The  Juture 

In  the  future  we  shall  have  to  confront  a  situa¬ 
tion  demanding  a  high  degree  of  foresight  and 
an  unswerving  will  for  the  execution  of  our  pro¬ 
posed  plans,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  have  to  protect 
and  stimulate  the  economic  development  attained 
in  a  world  at  full  boiling  p>oint,  the  ultimate  course 
of  which  cannot  be  predicted.  Therefore,  I  wish 
to  lay  down  now  the  program  that  my  Govern¬ 
ment  proposes  to  introduce  during  the  next  few 
years  in  order  to  meet  the  circumstances. 

Agricultural  policy 

.\s  regards  agricultural  activities,  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  sponsor  an  increase  in  those  crop>s  which 
furnish  our  principal  supply  of  foodstuffs.  The 
ptolicy  that  I  pursued  concerning  rice  production, 
which  shifted  us  from  importers  to  exporters  of 
this  cereal,  has  been  continued  and  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  regard  to  all  other  essential  items  of 
consumption  with  a  view  first  of  all  to  fostering 
the  domestic  market  so  that  the  Dominican  people 
can  enjoy  adequate  food,  according  to  modern 
nutritional  standards,  and  conveniently  satisfy 
their  needs  for  clothing,  shelter,  education,  and 
recreation.  I  consider  this  the  basic  point  in  my 
program.  All  the  other  activities  must  be  coor¬ 
dinated  so  as  to  satisfy  this  objective,  since  every 
man  living  in  this  country  i$  entitled  to  the  benefit 


of  the  labor  of  all:  particularly  it  is  the  humble 
man,  the  laboring  man  who  struggles  against  the 
soil  or  moulds  with  his  hands  the  works  of  progress, 
whom  I  wish  to  obtain  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
our  economy.  The  development  of  the  domestic 
market  and  a  raise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Dominican  people  is  my  highest  aspiration  as  a 
leader. 

Xew  industrial  outlook 

In  the  industrial  field  I  intend  to  continue  and 
increase  the  stimulus  to  Dominican  enterprises 
that  furnish  work  and  means  of  livelihood,  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  to  that  mass  of  the 
'  population  which  must  distribute  its  activities 
between  the  home  and  labor.  With  this  aim  in 
view  I  have  drawn  up  a  plan  to  incrccise  the 
number  of  trade  schools,  wherein  the  State  will 
offer  the  technical  training  leading  to  improved 
and  increased  production  in  textiles,  reed  and 
wicker  articles,  furniture  of  fine  hardwoods, 
wooden  housewares,  and  numberless  other  objects 
which  already  have  found  markets,  both  within 
and  outside  the  country.  -And  in  an  order  of  even 
greater  scope,  I  have  already  stated  my  purp>ose 
to  stimulate  the  creation  of  machine  industries  in 
which  our  leading  raw  materials  must  be  proc¬ 
essed.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should 
not  attain  the  highest  success  in  the  processing  of 
cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  our  products,  when  we  f>ossess  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  factors  to  obtain  higher  prices  and  better 
conditions  in  the  markets. 
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Regional  interchange 

In  the  development  of  commercial  intercourse 
my  foremost  aim  is  glided,  above  all,  by  the  need 
of  stimulating  the  interchange  of  products  among 
the  different  regions  of  the  country,  and  the 
Government  will  lend  its  full  support  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  private  initiative  may  adopt  to 
improve  this  interchange  and  will  offer  its  official 
cooperation  through  the  adoption  of  such  admin¬ 
istrative  or  legislative  measures  as  the  prosjjerity 
of  trade  may  require. 

Securing  foreign  markets 

.\s  regards  international  trade,  it  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  my  Government  to  secure  markets  for 
our  products.  I  have  faith  that  the  new  inter¬ 
national  economic  concepts  formulated  in  the 
Hot  Springs  and  Bretton  Woods  agreements  as 
well  as  in  the  San  Francisco  Charter  will  make  it 
less  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  justice.  The  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  which  has  offered  all  its  supp>ort  to 
the  United  Nations,  its  allies,  is  entitled  to  occupy 
the  place  it  deserves  in  world  markets.  We  shall 
sponsor  the  lowering  of  customs  barriers,  we  shall 
give  investment  opportunities  to  foreign  capital, 
we  shall  op>en  our  arms  to  healthy  and  industrious 
immigrants  who  wish  to  come  and  share  our  work; 
but  we  look  forward  to  greater  stability  in  the 
markets  for  our  products  and  to  the  opening,  on 
firm  bases,  of  the  markets  which  because  of 
geographical,  political,  and  economic  reasons 
must  be,  reciprocally,  the  most  suitable  for  dispos¬ 
ing  of  our  national  products. 

The  banking  organization  under  study 

The  policy  that  I  intend  to  develop  in  the 
matter  of  banking  and  credit  is  symbolized  by 
today's  inauguration,  the  most  eloquent  expression 
of  my  aspirations.  .\nd  the  program  which  I  have 
traced  for  myself  in  such  an  important  asp>ect  of 
our  national  life  must  not  be  deemed  concluded  at 
this  stage.  I  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of 
a  banking  and  credit  organization,  consonant 
with  the  most  exacting  standards  of  efficiency  and 
honesty.  At  this  very  time,  two  distinguished 
.\mcrican  economists  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  of  the  United  States  are  conducting 
studies,  at  the  Government's  request,  with  a  view 
to  making  recommendations,  in  coop>eration  with 
Dominican  officials,  on  the  reforms  that  we  must 
introduce  in  the  system  now  in  force,  as  well  as  on 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  systematic  organization  of  our  banks,  our 
credit,  and  our  means  of  exchange. 


Faith  in  our  people 

Only  to  those  jjeoples  who  have  no  faith  in 
themselves  is  the  fulfillment  of  their  destinies 
denied.  Dominican  history  during  the  first  86 
years  of  our  independent  life  was  but  a  struggle, 
bloodless  at  times  and  at  times  tragically  bloody, 
in  which  a  small  group  of  the  enlightened  strove 
against  a  majority  which  had  not  attained  fmth 
in  the  results  of  its  labors  and  intelligence  in  con¬ 
structive  endeavor. 

I  believe  in  Dominican  capacity;  I  believe  in 
Dominican  labor;  I  believe  in  Dominican  intelli¬ 
gence.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  by  guiding  the 
common  effort  towards  a  goal  of  order  and  pros¬ 
perity,  we  shall  be  able  to  develop  our  wealth 
fully  and  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  as  high  as  that 
of  any  prosperous  nation.  ITierefore,  from  the 
day  on  which,  by  the  will  of  my  countrymen,  I 
assumed  the  political  and  administrative  g;uidance 
of  the  country,  my  first  aim  was  then,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  to  show  that  the  apathy  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  of  the  Dominicans,  which  was 
mentioned  by  Sanchez  Valverde  and  Moreau  de 
Saint-Mery  among  others,  and  which  continued 
to  be  rep>eated  as  a  fatalistic  national  idea  for 
almost  two  centuries,  do  not  truly  represent  our 
collective  spirit.  .\nd  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
need  of  statistical  data  to  affirm  that,  with  the 
labor  accomplished  in  fifteen  years  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Dominican  people  has  been  able  to 
react  victoriously  against  that  skeptical  verdict. 

The  bank  has  a  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos 
($2,000,000  U.  S.),  to  be  subscribed  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  state.  The  Government  sup¬ 
plied  an  initial  sum  of  500,000  pesos  and  the 
remainder  will  be  made  available  as  re¬ 
quired  but  in  amounts  not  exceeding  500,- 
000  pesos  a  year.  These  sums  will  Ije 
furnished  by  the  Government  in  cash  or  in 
treasury  vouchers  redeemable  in  five  years 
and  Ijearing  interest  of  5  percent  per  year. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  increasing 
the  bank’s  capital  to  5,000,000  pesos  if  it  is 
considered  advisable. 

The  bank  is  authorized  to  make  real 
estate  mortgage  loans  for  a  maximum  term 
of  30  years,  at  interest  not  more  than  3 
{jercent  above  the  interest  the  bank  pays  its 
creditors.  Such  loans  may  l)e  made  for  the 
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purchase  of  real  property;  for  drainage  and 
irrigation  works;  for  equipment  and  ma¬ 
chinery  for  agricultural,  livestock,  or  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes;  for  construction  and 
improvements  on  land;  and  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  contracted  under  less 
favorable  conditions  than  the  debtor  may 
obtain  from  the  bank.  Short-term  credit 
is  also  authorized,  through  cooperatives 
and  other  agricultural  credit  groups,  for 
the  development  of  agricultural,  livestock, 
and  industrial  enterprises,  and  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  modest 
economic  resources. 

Net  annual  earnings  of  the  bank  will  be 
distributed  as  follows:  not  less  than  15  per¬ 


cent  to  the  bank’s  guaranty  fund  until  the 
fund  is  on  a  par  with  paid  capital;  not  less 
than  1 5  percent  to  a  fund  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cooperatives;  not  less  than  1 5  per¬ 
cent  to  a  special  administrative  fund;  not 
less  than  1 5  percent  to  a  fund  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  useful  new  business  enterprises 
in  the  republic;  10  percent  as  a  reserve  for 
the  guarantee  of  credits;  and  the  remainder 
to  the  capital  account  until  it  reaches  a 
total  of  5,000,000  pesos.  Earnings  applied 
to  the  capital  account  will  be  deducted 
from  the  State’s  annual  contribution  to 
capital.  When  the  maximum  capital  has 
Ijeen  attained,  all  excess  earnings  will  be 
paid  as  a  dividend  to  the  Government. 


>>»«<♦ 

The  Development  of  Aviation 
in  Latin  America 

GEORGE  RIHL 
Pan  American  World  Airways 


Even  though  the  aircraft  which  were 
available  for  commercial  of>erations  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ending  of  World  War  I 
lacked  the  range  and  capacity  necessaiy- 
for  establishing  connections  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  the  European 
ojDerators  were  farsighted  enough  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  importance  of  the  new  medium 
of  travel  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  thinly 
populated  and  economically  undeveloped 

Tht  Pan  Amaican  Union  celebrated  on  September  1, 
1945,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  oj  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  as 
Director  General.  During  these  years  the  American 
republics  have  together  made  great  progress,  spiritual  and 
material.  In  honor  of  the  Director  General,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  is  publishing  a  series  of  papers  on  inter-American 
relations,  1920-1945,  of  which  Ms  is  the  fifth. 


republics  of  Latin  America.  The  earliest 
attempts  to  establish  airlines  south  of  the 
United  States  border  were  made  by  vet¬ 
erans  of  European  military  air  forces 
cooperating  with  local  capitalists  who  had 
obtained  experience  in  aviation  during  the 
sporting  phase  of  its  development.  Typical 
of  these  enterprises  was  the  company 
known  as  Scadta  (Sociedad  Colombo- 
Alemana  de  Transportes  A6reos)  which 
was  organized  in  Colombia  by  Austrian 
pilots  and  which,  as  a  fully  national  air¬ 
line  called  Avianca,  is  now  second  only 
to  the  Dutch  klm  in  terms  of  continuous 
operation  among  the  airlines  of  the  world. 
From  its  founding  in  1920  it  established  a 


A  NEW  PLANE  FOR  INTER-AMERICAN  SERVICE 
A  Lockheed  Constellation  on  a  trial  flight  off  the  California  coast. 
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pattern  for  operations  in  rugged  and 
sparsely  inhabited  areas  when  it  cut  travel 
time  between  the  Caribbean  coast  and  the 
capital  at  Bogota  to  a  few  hours,  as 
against  the  unpredictable  weeks  of  boat 
travel  on  the  Magdalena  River, 

To  understand  the  airplane  as  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  instrument  it  has  proven  itself 
to  be  throughout  major  areas  of  Latin 
America,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
peculiar  economic  conditions  of  that  vast 
territory.  Most  of  the  twenty  republics 
to  the  south  of  us  have  developed  air 
transportation  to  a  degree  usually  greater 
than  had  been  necessary  in  the  United 


States  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
and  it  is  generally  possible  to  state  that 
this  development  has  been  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  available  amount  of  other  types  of 
transportation.  In  countries  where  the 
railway  and  highway  networks  have  had 
an  extensive  development,  Argentina  being 
the  best  example,  aviation  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  secondary  level  in  the  national 
transport  organization,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  situation  that  obtained  in  our  own 
country  up  to  1939.  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  airplane  has  been  functioning  for 
two  decades  as  a  primary  factor  in  the 
social  and  commercial  structure  of  the 
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CourtMF  of  Pan  Americfto  AirwAj-t 

AN  AVIANCA  PLANE 

The  Ck>loinbian  line  now  known  as  Avianca  is  second  in  the  world  in  terms  of  continuous  ojjeration. 


economically  poorer  and  technologically 
less  developed  republics  such  as  those  of 
Clentral  America.  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia. 
The  extraordinary  impulse  which  world¬ 
wide  aviation  has  received  through  its 
highly  publicized  military  use  will  serve 
to  stimulate  increased  activity  throughout 
the  whole  Hemisphere  and  bring  into 
line  those  portions  of  Latin  America  that 
paid  little  attention  to  air  transport — but 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Latin  American  has 
lieen  airminded  for  many  years  and  is 
only  awaiting  the  elimination  of  wartime 
restrictions  on  the  delivery  of  equipment 
in  order  to  make  up  for  time  lost  while 
the  conflict  was  in  progress. 

The  European  companies  organized  in 
Latin  America  in  the  early  twenties  were 
quickly  identified  as  affiliates  to  world¬ 
wide  systems  that  assumed  almost  at  once 
a  political  character  which  the  United 
States  was  not  prepared  to  follow  and  has 


never  wanted  to  pursue.  It  is  lx;cause  of 
this  that  the  tremendous  development 
which  the  U.  S.  flag  carriers  ultimately 
achieved  had  to  wait  for  sound  economic 
justification  for  their  own  organization 
and  also  for  a  means  to  obtain  govern¬ 
ment  support  which  would  not  lie  con¬ 
strued  as  a  method  for  implanting  another 
instrument  of  political  pienetration.  The 
uncertainty  which  surrounded  the  legis¬ 
lative  mechanism  ultimately  to  lie  devised 
retarded  domestic  aviation  development 
in  the  United  States  and  delayed  to  a 
greater  extent  the  establishment  of  United 
States  competition  with  the  European 
government-sponsored  airlines. 

By  the  time  Pan  American  Airways  was 
organized  in  1927  the  French  had  started 
an  ambitious  chain  of  routes  which,  from 
the  transatlantic  landfall  in  Brazil,  ex¬ 
tended  north  to  Venezuela  and  south  along 
the  coast  to  Buenos  Aires  and  across  the 
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Copyricbt  by  Jean  Manson 


FLYING  OV'ER  THE  BRAZILIAN  FOREST 


Aviation  has  been  of  tremendous  importance  in  linking  all  parts  of  the  enormous  territory  of  Brazil. 


.Andes  to  Santiago.  Their  program,  which 
was  ultimately  to  fail  because  of  political 
stresses  at  home,  contemplated  extending 
this  network  northward  along  the  Pacific 
to  meet  the  Caribbean  branch  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Canal,  there  to  extend 
into  the  Caribbean  and  possibly  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Germans,  while  experimenting  with 
lighter-than-air  transatlantic  ships,  estab¬ 
lished  a  series  of  semi-autonomous  com¬ 
panies,  presumably  to  be  united  later  into 
one  system,  which  strongly  established 
their  personnel  and  flying  equipment  in 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Brazil 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  River  Plate 
region.  There  was  no  uniformity  of  con¬ 
trol  or  operation  but,  through  aircraft 


purchase  agreements  and  personnel  train¬ 
ing  programs,  by  1933  Germany  could 
consider  itself  dominant  in  the  field  of 
domestic  and  intra-South  American  avia¬ 
tion. 

The  British,  perhaps  for  reasons  of  Em¬ 
pire  necessity  which  absorbed  the  limited 
production  of  their  aircraft  industry,  had 
excluded  Latin  America  from  plans  drawn 
up  as  early  as  1920.  Acting  to  keep  Great 
Britain  in  the  field,  although  alwaysoperat- 
ing  under  the  flags  of  the  various  republics 
which  his  companies  have  served,  was 
Lowell  Yerex,  New  Zealand  born  organ¬ 
izer  of  TACA — Transportes  Aereos  Centro 
Americanos.  Starting  about  1932,  this 
company  has  recently  expanded  beyond 
the  borders  of  Central  America  and  ap- 
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CottrtMy  of  Pan  Aoterieao  World  Airways 

FLYING  THE  ANDES 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  all  the  inter- American  airway  system  has  been  created  in  less  than  20  years. 


pears  to  be  in  the  process  of  becoming  a 
hemispheric  network.  Particularly  in  the 
early  days  it  constituted  an  extraordinary 
experimental  station  for  large  volume,  low 
cost  operations,  and  it  was  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  small  republics  of  Central 
America,  which  up  to  that  time  had  only 
the  most  primitive  connections  between 
their  capitals  and  their  outlying  provinces. 

Pan  American  Airways  System  began  in 
the  faill  of  1927 — that  is,  less  than  twenty 
years  ago — as  a  connection  between 
Key  West  in  Florida  and  Habana,  Cuba. 
This  limited  operation  had  been  attempted 
by  other  United  States  companies  but  the 
new  enterprise  was  properly  timed  with 
our  government’s  plans  to  aid  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  airmail  services  beyond  the  borders 


of  the  country  and  thus  to  aid  those  who 
were  planning  to  extend  to  all  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  the  Ijenefits  of  the  new,  fast  means  of 
communications.  The  90-mile  route  ex¬ 
panded  with  extraordinary  rapidity  both 
liy  the  opening  of  routes  pioneered  by  its 
organizing  group  and  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  existing  carriers  in  various  coun¬ 
tries.  The  history  of  the  development  has 
lieen  told  many  times.  Within  two  years 
the  American  flag  was  flying  on  regular 
schedules  all  the  way  to  Buenos  Aires  via 
lx)th  coasts  of  South  America  and  connec¬ 
tions  were  established  from  the  Texas 
border  to  the  Canal  Zone  with  service  to 
each  one  of  the  intervening  republics.  By 
1938  all  the  countries  of  South  America 
had  multiple  weekly  services  and  with  the 
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impact  of  war  frequencies  were  steppied  up, 
cut-off  routes  established,  and  general 
traffic  figures  expanded  to  many  times 
their  pre-war  level. 

Pan  American  Airways  anticipated  the 
needs  of  traffic  up  to  the  lieginning  of  the 
war  by  the  development  of  new,  faster  and 
larger  airplanes  and  only  the  need  to  help 
with  the  war  effort  served  to  stop  a  com¬ 
mercial  expansion  which  placed  the  com¬ 
pany  ahead  of  all  other  world  airlines. 
During  this  period  the  company,  by  pur¬ 
chase  and  new  organizations,  maintained 
domestic  operations  in  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  and  Brazil.  More  recently  new 
domestic  airlines  have  been  organized  in 
several  of  the  Central  American  republics, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  V'enezuela. 


All  of  this  has  been  part  of  a  program 
which  it  was  intended  should  make  avail¬ 
able  to  those  elements  of  each  country 
w'hich  were  interested  in  air  transporta¬ 
tion  the  most  modern,  efficient,  and  safe 
procedures  that  were  being  evolved  in  our 
own  country  under  the  enlightened  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as 
organized  in  1938. 

The  national  companies,  when  operated 
at  the  high  standards  which  Pan  American 
Airways  had  set  for  itself,  found  difficulty 
in  competing  profitably  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean-controlled  companies.  The  latter 
were  admittedly  intended  to  be  elements 
of  commercial  and  political  penetration 
without  necessarily  having  independent 
economic  justification.  Because  of  this  the 


AT  THE  AIRPORT, 
COCHABAMBA 

The  transcontinental  route 
from  Arequipa,  Peru,  across 
Bolivia  to  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
proved  very  useful  during 
the  war. 


Courtesy  of  Psa  Ameriesn  World  Airway* 
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L’nited  States  government  and  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Airways  were  glad  to  cooperate  in 
maintaining  the  purely  commercial  serv¬ 
ices  of  these  national  airlines  until  such 
time  as  by  increased  utilization  and  greater 
general  activity  they  might  become  self- 
sustaining.  That  time  has  now  been 
reached  in  most  cases  and  during  the  last 
three  years  Pan  .American  Airways  has 
carried  out  a  program  of  divestment  of 
stock  ownership  which  has  reduced  its  100 
percent  control  of  the  companies  in  Mexico 
and  Brazil  and  has  transferred  control  of 
the  Colombian  subsidiary'  to  nationals  of 
that  country'.  The  company  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  similar  program  in  Cuba.  In  recent 
y  ears  also  the  initial  participation  of  the 
company'  in  the  newly  established  airline 
enterprises  in  the  countries  has  been  kept 
at  a  minority  level,  a  policy  justified  by 
the  increased  interest  of  national  capi¬ 
talists  in  such  airline  op>erations. 

In  observance  of  the  laws  of  most 
Latin  American  countries  Pan  American 
.\irways  has  aided  in  the  instruction  of 
nationals  for  the  operation  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  affiliates  and,  with  minor 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  flying  group 
of  each  one  is  now  made  up  of  national 
pilots.  .Similarly  the  communications  and 
ground  organizations  are  in  the  hands  of 
local  personnel  which  has  had  the  benefit 
of  Pan  American  Airways  training.  These 
companies  in  most  cases  act  as  the  local 
representative  of  the  U.  S.  flag  carrier. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  increase  that 
the  airlines  have  had  during  the  war 
throughout  all  of  Latin  America,  through 
the  positive  factor  of  increased  air  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  negative  factor  of  the 
elimination  of  other  means  of  transfxjrt, 
the  plans  now  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  theii  postwar  expansion  far  sur¬ 
pass  anything  which  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  .Applications  of  Pan  American  .Air¬ 


ways  and  of  a  large  number  of  other 
United  States  carriers  for  operations  in 
Latin  America  presuppose  an  increase  in 
passenger  traffic  by  air  alone  from  two  to 
five  times  the  pre-war  passenger  move¬ 
ment  by  all  existing  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  the  Chicago  International  Civil 
.Aviation  Conference  the  principal  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  indicated  their 
own  individual  plans  for  expansion  in  this 
area.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  this  vast 
competitive  potential  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  alone  has  embarked  on  an  equipment 
purchase  program  of  about  40,000,000 
dollars.  The  Company  has  been  spending 
millions  in  addition  to  improve  its  vast 
chain  of  radio  stations  so  that  immediately 
on  the  delivery  of  four-engined  equipment 
it  may  initiate  night  flying  along  the 
principal  trunk  routes  and  still  further  cut 
flying-time  among  the  principal  com¬ 
mercial  centers  of  the  hemisphere.  The 
new  aircraft,  huge  in  size,  and  of  economi¬ 
cal  operation,  should  permit  cuts  in  rates 
to  something  less  than  half  present  tariffs 
on  the  longest  hauls. 

Thus  the  vision  which  launched  the 
hazardous  hop  between  the  U.  S.  mainland 
and  Cuba,  established  with  the  elementary 
equipment  of  its  day  but  with  a  sound 
program  of  safety  and  economy,  is  now  the 
spearhead  of  a  vast  network.  Local 
feeders  affiliated  with  it — competitive  net¬ 
works,  both  American  and  foreign- 
national  cargo  and  passenger  services — all 
contribute  to  bring  to  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere  speedy  and  safe  flying  schedules  that 
have  given  to  its  citizens  the  most 
modern  of  conveyances  and  have  skipped 
the  slow  development  of  surface  transpor¬ 
tation,  in  itself  a  retarding  factor  in  the 
industrialization  and  social  progress  of  all 
the  Americas. 
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Gabriela  Mistral 

Awarded  the  1945  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 


FERNANDO  ALEGRIA 

Division  oj  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


A  single  poem,  a  book,  a  song,  sometimes 
has  led  a  man  to  fame  and  glory.  There 
is  something  fascinating  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  book  alone  comes  to  represent 
the  life  of  a  man  and,  gradually,  the  life 
of  a  generation,  of  an  epoch,  and  finally 
wins  a  place  among  the  sacred  treasures 
of  mankind.  There  are  even  times  when 
the  name  of  the  author  disappears  and  a 
poem  relentlessly  takes  its  place.  Man 
then  Ix’comes  legend,  just  like  Macias  El 
Enamorado — only  a  name  and  a  handful 
of  lyrical  poems — the  lover  par  excellence 
in  the  Spanish  tradition,  in  the  Middle 
.Ages  another  legend  flourished,  a  love  of 
n  different  character:  the  love  of  a  lx)y  of 
nine  for  a  girl  of  eight  from  which  a  poem 
was  to  be  born  that  would  remain  forever 
among  the  greatest  artistic  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  man.  Dante  was  the  boy,  Bea¬ 
trice  the  girl,  and  Vita  JVuova  the  little 
lxx)k  whence  the  legend  sprang.  Dante 
promised  that  he  would  say  in  the  Com- 
media  what  no  one  had  ever  said  alx)ut 
women.  Today  there  are  many  who  think 
that  Gabriela  Mistral  has  .said  it  in  Deso- 
lacion.  There  is  also  the  legend  of  a  love 
in  this  IxKjk  which  is  the  lKM)k  that  led  her 
to  the  heights  of  international  fame. 

"...  volvcrlo  a  vct,  ih)  iiii|M>rta  donclc, 

rn  I'cinansos  dri  eirlo  o  on  vfjrtkT  hervuior 

bajii  iinas  Innas  pl&cidas  o  cn  nn  (-^rdeno 

horror  .  .  .  ' 

'“  .  .  .  ire  him  iigmn,  no  miilirr  ivfirir,  in  hrairnly 
eladri  or  in  a  i-ortex  nj  fire,  tiniiri  ii  plntid  moon  or  in  n 
Hamiiif  dread  .  .  . 


These  are  Gabriela’s  words,  but  it  is 
Dante’s  world — the  world  of  Francesca 
and  Paolo  illuminated  by  the  splendor  of 
another  passion,  just  as  intense,  as  tragic, 
and  as  transcendental.  Like  Francesca, 
when  the  time  came  for  the  supreme 
decision,  Gabriela  defied  the  divine  power 
by  being  merciful  and  pious  in  the  ver\- 
midst  of  damnation.  She  loved  when  the 
occasion  called  for  desperation.  She  re¬ 
fused  to  be  parted.  She  followed  the 
beloved  shadow — he  committed  suicide- 
through  the  paths  of  earth  and  heaven,  in 
ecstasy  and  in  tears.  It  has  been  said  that 
frustration  led  her  to  sublimity,  that  she 
found  escape  in  the  love  of  Christ  and 
reward  in  her  love  for  children.  But  her 
love  for  children  is  no  longer  Desolaci6n. 

There  is  a  realm  in  her  poetry-  that  shines 
with  the  joy  and  the  dream  which  are 
sheer  magic.  The  realm  of  miracle  in 
which  roses,  clouds,  waves  of  the  ocean, 
and  songs  of  birds  join  to  inspire  the 
wanderer  before  he  sets  out  to  discover  the 
world.  It  is  the  realm  of  Ternura'^  the  word 
that  our  Spanish  .American  children  sing. 
Unconsciously,  [jerhaps,  they  sing  it  in 
praise  of  her  whose  life  is  a  living  e.xample 
of  courage,  strength,  and  faith. 

She  was  Imrn  in  a  village  of  Chile  56 
years  ago  among  p(X)r  and  hard-working 
|H*ople.  She  became  a  self-educated  rural 
teacher  and  as  such  she  lived  an  anony¬ 
mous  existence  .serving  in  the  most  remote 
places  along  tin-  coast  of  Chile.  One  day 

•  See  Set ec ted  HihtiofrapfiY,  helotf. 
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she  won  a  prize  in  a  literary  contest.  Her 
poems  were  published  in  books  designed 
to  teach  children  to  read.  She  won  acclaim 
as  a  poet  before  publishing  her  works  in 
book  form.  She  went  to  Mexico  as  the 
official  guest  of  the  government  to  take 
part  in  educational  reforms.  Her  New 
York  friends  of  the  Instituto  de  las  Espahas 
gathered  her  poems  and  published  the 
first  edition  of  Desolacion.  Since  then  she 
has  been  honored  by  many  peoples;  she 
has  served  in  the  League  of  Nations  and, 
as  a  diplomat,  she  has  represented  Chile  in 
both  Europe  and  America.  She  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  most  distinguished 
woman  writer  of  Latin  America  and  as  a 
great  defender  of  woman’s  rights.  Her 
poetry  has  been  touched  by  the  fervor  of 


social  reform  and  it  has  carried  her  mes¬ 
sage  wherever  the  humble,  the  poor,  and 
the  persecuted  have  clamored  for  protec¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  all  the 
proceeds  obtained  from  the  publication  of 
Tala,  her  third  volume  of  poetry,  went  for  I 
the  relief  of  Basque  children  who  had  been  I 
left  homeless  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  I 
Civil  War.  f 

She  has  shown  deep  concern  for  the  fate  f 
of  the  Jewish  people,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  | 
her  long  and  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  t 
For  her  language  is  undoubtedly  Biblical.  ; 
The  Old  Testament’s  river  of  milk  and  I 
honey  sensually  flows  deep  under  many  of  ‘ 
her  songs.  The  blood  of  Calvary  stains 
every  one  of  her  descriptions  of  twilight. 
The  night  that  brought  Ruth  and  Boaz 
together,  with  all  its  disquieting  mixture  of 
sensuality  and  mysticism,  became  an  excit- 
ing  subject  in  Gabriela’s  poem;  perhaps 
more  so  than  in  Hugo’s.  And  although 
her  protest  against  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  is  most  genuine  and  her  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  is  profound  and  filled  with  5 
admiration,  there  might  be  another  reason  I 
to  explain  the  Biblical  nature  of  her  j 
poetry.  I  do  not  mean  a  psychological  « 
one.  In  the  critics’  interpretation  and  I 
judgment  of  her  work,  the  events  of  her 
life  have  weighed  much  too  heavily.  The 
reason  might  be  the  Elqui  Valley  where 
Gabriela  was  born;  a  land  that  seems  to 
have  been  lifted  from  the  Bible  and  set 
down  in  Chile  for  the  good  of  our  poetry 
and  the  danger  of  our  souls.  A  valley 
through  whose  ample  heavens  huge  clouds 
race  to  infinity.  A  land  of  warm  and 
strange  scents.  Elqui  produces  the  sweet¬ 
est  raisins  and  the  most  disturbing  mystical 
individualists.  It  could  be  the  land  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  suffering  under  a  blight  of 
human  selfishness  and  injustice.  Gabriela  | 
has  rejoiced  in  the  eternal  spring,  but  has  [ 
also  grieved  among  the  miseries  of  man-  L 
kind.  She  has  been  pure  Chilean  when  | 
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she  has  spoken  with  the  voice  of  the 
prophets  about  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Elqui  Valley. 

It  does  not  mean  that  her  poetry  has  a 
limited  appeal.  She  has  proved  again 
that  by  seeking  deep  within  the  individual 
one  reaches  what  is  authentically  universal. 
Men,  women,  and  children  of  many  lands 
have  sensed  the  grandeur  of  her  art.  She 
has  l)een  passionate  and  violent,  sadly 
tender,  profoundly  human  without  ever 
losing  her  Christian  faith.  She  has  looked 
into  nature  w'ith  the  calm  eyes  of  one  who 
possesses  the  secret  of  creation;  she  has 
looked  at  things,  great  and  small,  with 
love  and  understanding  of  their  mysterious 
vitality.  She  has  expressed  the  soul  of 
women  more  completely  and  truly  than 
any  other  poet.  Those  who  fear  her  tend¬ 
ency  to  the  tragic,  the  bitter  or  the  rebel¬ 
lious,  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a  vision  of 
Gabriela  that  is  gentler  and  just  as  roman¬ 
tic.  This  image  Ijelongs  perfectly  to  the 
saga  of  our  young  people  struggling  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century  amidst  social 
conflicts  and  political  upheavals.  Gabriela 
was  then  a  tall  girl  with  big  sad  green  eyes 
and  delicate  angel-hands.  She  was  a  rural 
teacher  who  read  “the  Russians,”  dreamed 
with  Tagore,  and  lost  herself  in  the  remote 
spiritualism  of  Nervo.  She  had  a  whole 
world  to  discover,  to  fight  in,  and  to  con¬ 
quer.  A  New  World  to  which  she  would 
give  the  purest  essence  of  a  great  spirit. 

When  she  received  the  news  of  having 
been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  sbe  said: 
“It  is  the  New  World  that  has  been  hon¬ 
oured  through  me  ....  It  is  not  my 
victory  but  America’s.” 

It  is  indeed  a  New  World  victory  be¬ 
cause  the  poet  of  the  New  World  has  won. 

THE  PRAYER 

Thou  knowest.  Lord,  with  what  flaming  boldness, 
my  word  invokes  Thy  help  for  strangers. 

I  come  now  to  plead  for  one  who  was  mine, 
my  cup  of  freshness,  honeycomb  of  my  mouth. 


lime  of  my  bones,  sweet  reason  of  life’s  journey, 
bird-trill  to  my  ears,  girdle  of  my  garment. 

Even  those  who  are  no  part  of  me  are  in  my  care. 
Harden  not  Thine  eyes  if  I  plead  with  Thee  for 
this  one ! 

He  was  a  good  man,  I  say  he  was  a  man 
whose  heart  was  entirely  opien;  a  man 
gentle  in  temper,  frank  as  the  light  of  day, 
as  filled  with  miracles  as  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Thou  answerest  harshly  that  he  is  unworthy  of 
entreaty 

who  did  not  anoint  with  prayer  his  fevered  lips, 
who  went  away  that  evening  without  waiting  for 
Thy  sign, 

his  temples  shattered  like  fragile  goblets. 

But  I,  my  Lord,  protest  that  I  have  touched, — 
just  like  the  spikenard  of  his  brow, — 
his  whole  gentle  and  tormented  heart; 
and  it  was  silky  as  a  nascent  hud ! 

Thou  sayest  that  he  was  cruel?  Thou  forgettest. 
Lord,  that  I  loved  him, 

and  that  he  knew  my  wounded  heart  was  wholly 
his. 

He  troubled  for  ever  the  waters  of  my  gladness? 

It  does  not  matter!  Thou  knowest:  I  loved  him,  I 
loved  him ! 

.■\nd  to  love  (Thou  knowest  it  well)  is  a  bitter 
exercise; 

a  pressing  of  eyelids  wet  with  tears, 
a  kissing-alive  of  hairshirt  tresses, 
keeping,  below  them,  the  ecstatic  eyes. 

The  piercing  iron  has  a  welcome  chill, 
when  it  op>ens,  like  sheaves  of  grain,  the  loving 
flesh. 

.'\nd  the  cross  (Thou  rememberest,  O  King  of  the 
Jews  I) 

is  softly  borne,  like  a  spray  of  roses. 

Here  I  rest.  Lord,  my  face  bowed  down 
to  the  dust,  talking  with  Thee  through  the 
twilight, 

through  all  the  twilights  that  may  stretch  through 
life, 

if  Thou  art  long  in  telling  me  the  word  I  await. 

1  shall  weary  Thine  ears  with  prayers  and  sobs; 
a  timid  greyhound,  I  shall  lick  Thy  mantle’s  hem. 
Thy  loving  eyes  can  not  escape  me. 

Thy  foot  avoid  the  hot  rain  of  my  tears. 

Speak  at  last  the  word  of  pardon !  It  will  scatter 
in  the  wind  the  pierfume  of  a  hundred  fragrant 
vials 
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as  it  empties;  all  waters  will  be  dazzling; 
the  wilderness  will  blossom,  the  cobblestones  will 
sparkle. 

The  dark  eyes  of  wild  beasts  will  moisten, 
and  the  conscious  mountain  that  Thou  didst  forge 
from  stone 

will  weep  through  the  white  eyelids  of  its  snow¬ 
drifts; 

Thy  whole  earth  will  know  that  Thou  hast 
forgiven ! 

Tratislatfd  by  Donald  Devenish  Walsh Jrom  “Drsola- 
don."  Repnotfd,  by  permission,  from  Anthology  of 
Contemporary  Latin-American  Poetry,  edited  by  Dudley 
Fitts.  Copyright,  New  Directions,  1942. 

This  book  contains  a  translation  of  another  poem  by 
Gabriela  .Mistral. 

TO  THE  CHILDREN 

Many  years  hence,  when  I  am  a  little  heap  of 
silent  dust,  play  with  me,  with  the  earth  of  my 
heart  and  of  my  bones ! 

If  a  mason  gathers  me  up,  he  will  make  me  into 
a  brick,  and  I  shall  remain  fast  forever  in  a  wall; 
and  I  hate  quiet  niches.  If  they  make  me  a  brick 
in  a  prison,  I  shall  grow  red  with  shame  when  I 
hear  a  man  sob;  and  if  I  am  a  brick  in  a  school, 

I  shall  still  suffer,  because  I  cannot  sing  with  you 
in  the  early  mornings. 

I  would  rather  be  the  dust  with  which  you  play, 
on  the  country  roads.  Clasp  me,  for  I  have  been 
yours;  unmake  me,  for  I  made  you;  trample  up>on 
me,  because  I  did  not  give' you  the  whole  of  beauty 
and  the  whole  of  truth!  Or  only  sing  and  run 
alx)ve  me,  so  that  I  may  kiss  your  beloved  feet. 

When  you  hold  me  in  your  hands,  recite  some 
beautiful  verse,  and  I  shall  rustle  with  delight 
between  your  fingers.  I  shall  rise  up  to  look  at 
you,  seeking  among  you  the  eyes,  the  hair  of  those 
whom  I  taught. 

.\nd  when  you  make  any  image  out  of  me,  break 
it  every  moment;  for  every  moment  the  children 
broke  me,  with  tenderness  and  grief! 

THE  JAR.S 

.Now  you  find,  along  the  river,  red  clay  and 
black  clay;  now  you  are  modelling  it  into  jars, 
with  shining  eyes.  Potter,  make  ajar  for  all  men; 
for  each  needs  one  like  his  own  heart. 

Make  the  jar  of  the  countryman,  with  a  strong 
handle,  and  a  contour  rounded  like  a  child's 
cheek.  It  will  not  surprise  the  beholder  as  a  thing 
of  charm;  but  it  will  be  the  Jar  of  Health. 
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Make  the  jar  of  the  sensualist;  make  it  glowing  as 
the  flesh  of  a  lover;  but,  to  purify  its  instinct,  give 
it  a  spiritual  lip,  a  light  lip. 

Make  the  jar  of  the  sorrowful;  make  it  simple  as  a 
tear,  without  a  fold,  without  a  colored  border;  for 
its  master  will  not  look  up>on  its  beauty.  .\nd 
knead  it  out  of  the  mould  of  dead  leaves,  so  that 
when  he  drinks  he  may  find  the  odor  of  the 
autumns,  which  is  the  very  fragrance  of  his  heart. 

Make  the  jar  of  the  miserable,—  rough,  like  a 
fist,  torn  with  smiting,  and  bloody  like  the 
pomegranate.  It  will  be  the  Jar  of  Protest. 

.•Xnd  make  the  jar  of  Leopardi,  the  jar  of  the 
tortured  ones,  that  no  love  has  been  able  to  fill. 
Make  them  a  vessel  in  which  they  will  see  their 
own  hearts,  that  they  may  hate  themselves  the 
more.  Neither  wine  nor  water  will  fall  into  it,  for 
it  will  be  the  Jar  of  Desolation. 

.\nd  its  emptied  breast  will  trouble  him  who 
looks  upon  it  more  than  if  it  were  brimming  with 
blood. 

From  Motivos  del  Barro 

These  two  translations  of  prose  poems  in  “.Motivos  del 
Barro”  are  Jrom  “Some  Spanish-. American  Poets”,  trans¬ 
lated  by  .Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Philadelphia,  University 
of  Permsylvania  Press,  1937.  Copy.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 

This  book  contains  translations  of  several  other  poems 
by  Gabriela  Mistral. 
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Oovftcay  of  tbe  Cloroland  Muteum  of  Art 


THE  WIND  GOD 


A  stone  sculpture,  probably  from  Guerrero,  Mexico,  presented  to 
the  Qeveland  Museum  of  Art  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Wise. 


“Art  of  the  Americas” 


MARIE  KIRKWOOD 


•‘.\rt  of  the  Americas,”  which  displays 
over  two  hundred  objects  of  the  arts  of 
Mexico,  Central,  and  South  America 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  is  the 
title  of  an  exhibition  at  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  November  9,  1945 
through  January  6,  1946.  The  Museum, 
using  its  own  collection  as  a  nucleus,  bor¬ 
rowed  for  the  exhibition  from  other  lead¬ 
ing  museums  and  collectors  of  the  country. 


William  M.  Milliken,  director  of  the  I 
Cleveland  Museum,  points  out  that  while  ■ 
we  know  little  of  the  mysterious  histories  of  s 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Americas,  | 
and  there  is  much  confusion  about.them'in  I 
archaeology,  within  the  last  decade  the  ; 
world  has  waked  up  to  the  extraordinary 
Ijeauty  of  many  examples  of  their  arts. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  Museum  has  : 
gathered  a  number  of  fine  items  in  the  ^ 
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various  fields.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  these  consists  of  gifts  and  permanent 
loans  from  the  Honorable  and  Mrs.  R. 
Hcnr>'  Norweb.  Mr.  Norweb,  long  in 
the  United  States  diplomatic  service,  is 
now  Ambassador  to  Cuba.  Mrs.  Norweb, 
a  Cleveland  woman,  is  a  member  of  a 
family  which  has  been  devoted  and  gen¬ 
erous  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  since  its 
founding. 

Besides  the  Norweb  gifts,  the  Cleveland 
.Museum  has  received  splendid  objects  in 
the  pre-Columbian  field  from  Edward 
Belden  Greene  and  Miss  Helen  Hum¬ 
phreys,  and  has  made  purchases  through 
its  J.  H.  Wade  and  James  Albert  Ford 
Funds.  Coincident  with  the  opening  of 
“.\rt  of  the  Americas,”  announcement  is 
made  of  the  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Wise  of  Cleveland  of  a  fine  sculpture. 
The  Wind  God,  probably  from  Guerrero  in 
Mexico. 

The  exhibition  is  displayed  in  masterly 
fashion,  the  small  objects  in  cases  against 
backgrounds  of  raspberry  red,  jade  green, 
or  dull  sand.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  how 
characteristic  of  pottery,  textiles,  and 


Courtewy  of  the  Clereland  Mueeum  of  Art 

A  PERUVIAN  NECKLACE 
Lent  by  Mrs.  R.  Henry  Norweb 


beadwork  these  colors  are,  and  they  make 
stunning  backgrounds  also  for  articles  of 
gold,  silver,  stone,  and  wood.  The  feather- 
work  alone  is  in  bright  decided  tints,  of 
glorious  orange,  bright  blue,  and  verdant 
green. 

There  is  little  large  sculpture,  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  transporting  it,  but  the 
objects  of  stone,  jade,  and  sandstone  be¬ 
speak  most  eloquently  the  skill  of  the 
primitive  worker.  Among  the  largest 
sculptures  are  Mexican  pieces:  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History’s  Corn 
Goddess,  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico;  a 
Warrior  with  Club  (Tarascan  Culture),  lent 
by  Sylvanus  G.  Morley;  and  three  mag¬ 
nificent  yokes,  belonging  respectively  to 
the  Cleveland  Museum,  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts,  and  Heeramaneck  Gal¬ 
leries. 

The  gold  is  truly  sumptuous.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  “hummingbird  necklace,”  from 
Mexico,  was  lent  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
W’^oods  Bliss  and  Mrs.  Bliss.  Gold  orna¬ 
ments  from  Panama,  Colombia,  Honduras, 
and  Peru  are  numerous  and  of  fine  quality. 

Most  of  the  textiles  in  this  exhibition  are 


Courtesy  of  the  Untrerefty  Mueeum 


GOLD  PLAQUE  FROM  COCL^,  PANAMA 
Lent  by  the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia 
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Peruvian.  These  specimens  show  patterns 
woven  in  many  techniques,  embroidered, 
painted,  or  w’orked  in  feathers. 

The  pottery  tells  us  something  of  the 
lives  of  the  peoples,  but  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  design,  and  this  is  true  of  all  the  other 


arts,  the  observ’er  is  constantly  charmed 
and  aggravated  by  the  mysterious,  multi¬ 
farious  symbolism.  Many  of  the  designs— 
beautiful,  fantastic,  terrifying,  often  even 
gaily  humorous — must  have  had  meanings 
of  which  no  hint  has  come  down  to  us. 


CourtMy  of  the  University  Museum 


MARBLE  VASE  FROM  THE  UHIa  RIVER, 
HONDURAS 

This  famous  vase,  the  finest  of  its  type,  was  lent 
by  the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia.  Each 
handle  represents  two  intertwined  animals, 
apparently  a  reptile  in  the  claws  of  a  jaguar. 


The  Inter-American  Bar  Association 
Holds  Its  Fourth  Conference 


GEORGE  MAURICE  MORRIS  and  WILLIAM  ROY  VALLANCE 


Indicating  a  “coming  of  age”  and  setting 
a  sound  working  pattern  for  future  meet¬ 
ings  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association 
held  its  highly  gratifying  and  stimulating 
Fourth  Conference  at  Santiago,  Chile 
from  Octofjer  20  to  October  27,  1945. 
Thanks  to  the  splendid  organization  of 
the  meeting  and  program  by  the  Colegio 
de  .\bogados  de  Chile  led  by  President 
Oscar  Davila  L,  the  meeting  was  ade¬ 
quately  housed  and  efficiently  operated  to 
reasoned  and  well  considered  conclusions. 
The  results  were  accompanied  by  a  cordial 
and  royal  (if  “royal”  is  an  appropriate 
term  for  such  a  markedly  democratic 
gathering)  entertainment,  both  public  and 
individual,  offered  by  the  lawyers  of 
Santiago  and  Valpiaraiso,  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  Chile.  Understanding  and  fellowship 
among  the  lawyers  of  the  Americas  was 
definitely  advanced. 

In  the  Hall  of  Honor  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Chile,  more  than  five  hundred 
delegates  from  bar  associations  of  the 
•American  hemisphere  assembled  for  the 
opening  plenary  session  at  Santiago  on 
Sunday,  October  21, 1945.  Vice  President 
.Mfredo  Duhalde  Vasquez,  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  absence  abroad  of  President 
Rios  of  Chile,  Dr.  Joaquin  Fernandez  y 
Fernandez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Dr.  Enrique  Arriagada  Saldias,  Minister 
of  Justice,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Chile,  representatives  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  many  persons  prominent  in  in¬ 
ternational  and  legal  circles  of  the  host 
country  were  on  hand  to  respond  to  the 


impressive  calling  of  the  roll  of  association 
members  by  the  Secretary  General,  which 
marks  the  opening  of  each  Conference  of 
the  Association. 

The  Conference  functioned  (and  worked 
hard)  through  seventeen  committees 
(round  tables),  to  which  definite  topics 
had  been  assigned,  with  reporters  desig¬ 
nated  to  submit  papers  on  each  topic. 
This  method  of  procedure  proved  highly 
satisfactory  as  it  minimized  discussion  of 
irrelevant  and  ill-considered  subjects  and 
produced  resolutions  which  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  careful  study  and  discussion  by  per¬ 
sons  specializing  in  the  subject  matter. 
The  resolutions  of  the  round  tables  were 
then  considered  by  the  Council,  composed 
of  forty-four  delegates,  elected  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  member  associations. 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  committees 
(round  tables)  and  approv'ed  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  were  submitted  to  the  Assembly  for 
action. 

Some  ninety  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Conference.  They  dealt  w'ith 
immigration,  nationality  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  taxation,  administrative  law  and 
procedure,  commercial  treaties  and  cus¬ 
toms  law,  national  centers  for  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  bibliographical  indices  of  law- 
materials,  comparative  constitutional  law  , 
communications  (including  aviation,  ra¬ 
dio,  highway,  and  shipping  transporta¬ 
tion),  industrial,  economic  and  social 
legislation,  penal  law  and  procedure, 
territorial  waters  and  ocean  fisheries, 
admiralty  law,  activities  of  lawyers’  asso¬ 
ciations,  intellectual  and  industrial  pro- 
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fjerty  (copyright,  patents,  and  trade¬ 
marks),  legal  education,  comparison  of 
civil  and  commercial  law  (including  the 
law  of  trusts  and  trustees  and  unification 
of  the  law  of  commercial  obligations  and 
the  civil  status  of  persons),  municipal  law, 
and  piostwar  juridical  problems. 

A  summary  of  a  few  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference  follows.  It 
was  voted ; 

That  the  .\mcrican  republics  arrange  in  a 
reciprocal  way  the  entrance  into  or  exit  from 
their  territories  by  the  nationals  of  the  other 
.■\merican  republics  on  tempxirary  trips  without 
any  other  requisites  except  their  identification 
cards. 

That  information  be  obtained  regarding  the 
national  tax  laws  of  the  American  countries  on 
international  business  in  order  that  a  complete 
study  of  such  laws  may  be  made  with  a  view  to 
drafting  model  statutes  for  consideration  by  the 
respective  countries  for  incorporation  in  national 
legislation. 

That  a  permanent  commission  be  established 
consisting  of  representatives  of  each  government 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  creating  a  customs 
union  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  also  for  the 
study  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  uniform 
legislation  p>ertaining  to  customs  crimes  and 
misdemeanor!. 

That  each  state  organize  procedure  whereby 
legal  security  will  be  obtained  in  the  field  of  labor, 
giving  preference  to  the  procedure  of  conciliation 
as  a  necessary  condition  before  engaging  in  litiga¬ 
tion  procedures. 

That  an  effort  be  made  to  harmonize  the  laws  of 
the  .\merican  countries  with  resjject  to  maritime 
credits  and  their  classification  and  privileges,  and 
that  uniformity  of  laws  referring  to  credits  which 
have  a  lien  on  vessels  should  be  urged  by  member 
associations. 

That  the  several  .American  countries  introduce 
as  soon  as  possible  in  their  laws  the  changes 
necessary  in  order  that  the  rights  conferred  by 
patents  of  invention,  industrial  models,  and  com¬ 
mercial  trademarks  may  be  protected  against 
infringements,  imitation,  and  other  similar 
violations. 

That  the  draft  of  a  “fundamental  charter  of  the 
•American  continent”  and  other  related  papers  be 
referred  to  the  Pan  American  Union  for  considera¬ 


tion  in  connection  with  the  Inter-.American  Qmi- 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace. 

That  a  declaration  of  the  international  rights 
and  duties  of  the  individual  and  of  international 
persons  be  promulgated. 

That  the  respsective  governments  accept  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  for  all  matters  referred  to  in  .Article  36 
of  the  statute  of  that  Court. 

That  international  agreements  be  adopted  lead- 
ing  to  the  humanization  of  war  when  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  the  use  being  prohibited  of  destructive 
means  which  render  impossible  the  defense  of  the 
civilian  as  well  as  that  of  hospitals,  schools, 
churches,  asylums,  etc. 

That  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
sitting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  study  an  agreement  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  internationalization  of  atomic  fission 
and  the  establishment  of  an  international  organ¬ 
ization  which  will  control  its  application  so  that  it 
will  not  be  used  in  new  wars,  but  for  the  progress  of 
humanity,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  new 
wars. 

Bar  associations  were  urged  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  bringing  about  the  ex¬ 
change  of  professors  and  students  among 
the  law  schools  of  the  Americas,  and 
proposals,  regarding  the  credits  to  be 
given  to  exchange  students  in  the  law 
schools  of  the  Americas  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  further  study.  Particular  in¬ 
terest  was  manifested  in  the  success  of  the 
Academy  of  International  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Law,  which  will  hold  its  second  annual 
session  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  February 
1946. 

Considerable  progress  was  repiorted  in 
the  preparation  of  a  Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish  legal  dictionary  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Mexican  Bar  .Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Brazilian  delegation  under¬ 
took  to  prepare  a  Portuguese-Spanish  and 
Portugue.se-English  text. 

Special  interest  in  the  Conference  wa* 
shown  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Chile.  The  delegates  were  present  at  a 
special  session  of  the  Chilean  Supreme 
Court  at  which  an  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  respon.se  by  a 
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member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico. 
These  were  followed  by  a  reception  and 
luncheon  given  by  the  Court,  at  which 
the  delegates  were  privileged  to  meet  the 
judges  of  the  Court  informally  and  to 
obtain  information  regarding  its  procedure 
and  functions.  Among  the  many  other 
outstanding  events  was  the  ball  given  by 
Dr.  Fernandez  y  Fernandez,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  magnificent  Cousino 
Palace. 

Hosts  at  receptions,  cocktails,  lunch¬ 
eons  and  banquets  included  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Club  Hipico  de  Santiago  at 
the  race  course,  the  Colegio  de  .■Xbogados 
de  Chile  at  the  Club  de  la  Union,  the 
Directors  of  Chile  Films  at  the  studios, 
the  ambassadors  of  many  of  the  .American 
republics  at  the  embassies,  Sehor  Davila, 
president  of  the  Association,  and  his  wife, 
in  the  charming  gardens  of  their  home, 
the  Law  Schools  of  the  University  of 
Chile  and  of  the  Catholic  University, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Hotel 
Carrera,  the  Colegio  de  Abogados  de 
Valparaiso  in  the  Parque  del  Salitre 
and  the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  O’ Higgins, 
and  the  Municipality  of  V’alparaiso. 
This  is  not  to  mention  the  many  private 
parties  in  homes  and  country  places. 
The  capacity  of  the  hosts  to  give  and  of 
the  guests  to  take  evoked  expressions  of 
astonishment. 

Owing  to  existing  conditions  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  delegates  of  the  Federacion 
Argentina  de  Colegios  de  .Abogados  had 
decided  that  they  should  not  attend  the 
Conference.  Their  papers,  however,  were 
presented  and  considered  by  the  various 
round  tables.  As  a  consequence,  at  the 
closing  plenary  session  of  the  Conference 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

That  it  be  declared  that  the  bar  associations  of 
the  Republic  of  .Argentina,  by  reason  of  the  quality 
of  the  pap>ers  presented  by  their  members,  and  of 
their  work  for  the  progress  of  the  .\ssociation,  have 


been  present  at  this  Fourth  Conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  .Association,  leaving,  by  their 
work  in  its  debates,  the  most  commendable  inter¬ 
est  in  the  rule  of  Liberty  and  Right. 

Four  important  new  member  organiza¬ 
tions  were  admitted,  namely  the  Queljec 
Bar  .Association,  the  Instituto  da  Ordem 
dos  .Advogados  de  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the 
Instituto  da  Ordem  dos  .Advogados  de 
Minas  Gerais,  and  the  Women  Lawyers’ 
.Association  of  Michigan. 

The  Hon.  Antonio  Talbot  of  the  Queljec 
Bar  .Association,  who  had  traveled  the 
greatest  distance  to  the  Conference,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  in  French  at  the  Law 
School  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile 
and  emphasized  the  similarity  of  the 
fundamental  legal  concepts  of  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere. 

The  Conference  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Colegio  de  Abogados  de  Lima  to 
hold  the  Fifth  Conference  in  that  city. 
(President  Bustamante  of  Peru  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Second  Conference  of  the 
Inter-.American  Bar  .Association  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1943.)  Dr.  Oscar 
Davila  1.  was  continued  as  President 
pending  the  expected  election  in  Decem- 
l)er  of  a  President  of  the  Lima  association. 
Upon  the  event  of  that  election  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Inter-.American 
Bar  .Association  is  expected  to  devolve 
upon  the  new  president  of  the  Lima 
.Association.  Messrs.  George  Maurice 
Morris  and  William  Roy  Vallance  of  the 
United  States  and  Miguel  Macedo  of 
Mexico  were  reelected  as  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Secretary  General 
and  Treasurer,  respectively.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  elected  .Assistant  Secretaries 
General: 

Dr.  Oswaldo  Trigueiro,  Brazil. 

Dr.  Mario  Taglc  Valdes,  Chile. 

Dr.  Enrique  Dolz,  Cuba. 

Dr.  LuisJ.  Creel  Lujin,  Mexico. 

Dr.  Dantes  Bellegarde,  Haiti. 

Dr.  Enrique  Garcia  Sayin,  Peru. 
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Henry  F.  Butler  of  the  United  States  was 
elected  Assistant  Treasurer. 

The  excellent  organization  and  able 
management  of  the  Conference  deserve 
sjiecial  praise.  Delegates  were  registered 
promptly  and  were  issued  a  printed  pam¬ 
phlet  in  Spanish  or  English  containing 
full  information  regarding  the  Conference 
program,  the  places  at  which  meetings 
were  held,  and  matters  of  general  interest 
about  Santiago.  Invitations  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  functions  and  copies  of  papers  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  various  round  tables  were 
distributed  through  a  post-box  system  at 


the  headquarters.  The  work  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  proceeded  smoothly  and,  in  so 
far  as  practicable,  translators  were  pro-  ^ 
vided  for  the  different  committees. 

The  Fourth  Conference  is  considered  to 
have  been  an  outstanding  success  and  to 
have  established  a  high  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  During  the  enjoyable  social  events, 
many  friendships  among  the  lawyers  of  this  ^ 
hemisphere  were  created  and  others  ce-  ^ 
mented.  There  is  something  in  the  experi-  ^ 
ence  of  both  working  and  playing  with  a  ^ 
man  which  gives  reality  to  the  word  “neigh- 
bor”  in  our  inter-American  relations.  ^ 


Argentina’s  Cottage  Homes  for  Children 

NEGLEY  K.  TEETERS 
Temple  University 


During  the  past  fifteen  years  Argentina 
has  stepped  out  in  front  in  a  most  signifi¬ 
cant  way  to  help  her  neglected  and  aban¬ 
doned  children  become  good  citizens.  Her 
cottage  institutions,  colonias-hogares,  are 
known  far  and  wide  for  their  progressive 
insight  into  the  training  of  children  up  to 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

.\rgentina,  following  the  traditional  phi¬ 
losophy  practiced  in  all  South  American 
countries,  regards  the  delinquent  child  as 
a  neglected  child.  The  dependent,  the 
abused,  the  abandoned,  and  the  delinquent 
are  all  assumed  to  be  victims  of  someone’s 
neglect.  It  is,  therefore,  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  to  act  in  loco  parentis.  Hence, 
the  children  coming  under  its  jurisdiction 
through  the  Children’s  Courts  are  all 
treated  alike  and  are  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  great  organization  known  as 
the  Patronato  Nacional  de  Menores.  Its 
president  is  Dr.  Carlos  de  Arenaza,  and 
its  headquarters  are  at  Santa  Fe  880,  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  pioneer  in  this  humane  work  was 
Dr.  Jorge  Eduardo  Coll,  who  has  long  been 
concerned  with  the  neglected  child.  Dr. 
Coll  was  the  author  of  the  1929  Act  which 
created  the  Patronato  Nacional  de  Menores 
and  became  its  first  president.  He  is  also 
a  former  Minister  of  Justice.  While  he 
holds  no  public  office  today,  he  still  main¬ 
tains  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
institutions  established  for  the  protection 
and  training  of  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  schools 
1  conducted  by  the  Patronato  is  the  Colonia 
Hogar  Ricardo  Gutierrez,  situated  some 


twenty-five  miles  from  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  but  within  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  This  institution  was  opened  in 
1924  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  schools 
established  later  under  the  Act  of  1929. 
Named  in  honor  of  a  prominent  physician 
who  took  a  particular  interest  in  children, 
this  school,  or  colony,  occupies  a  most 
beautiful  site  of  several  hundred  acres. 
Well  laid  out  roads,  groves  of  fruit  trees, 
many  fertile  acres  form  the  setting  for  the 
dainty  but  durable  white  cottages  and 
other  buildings  which  make  up  the  plant 
of  this  interesting  project  in  child  care. 

The  Director  of  the  Colonia,  Senor  Felipe 
M.  Giana,  is  a  prominent  educator,  a  man 
who  understands  boys.  He  comprehends 
too  his  grave  responsibility  to  society  for 
returning  nis  charges  to  the  workaday 
world  better  prepared  for  life’s  battles  in 
centers  of  higher  education,  industry,  and 
the  professions.  He  sees  the  function  of  his 
school  as  that  of  giving  the  underprivileged 
boys  sent  there  a  well  rounded  course  of 
training  and  instruction.  Each  boy  is 
treated  as  an  individual.  The  old  philos¬ 
ophy  of  mass  training,  too  prevalent 
throughout  the  world,  has  long  since  been 
abandoned,  since  it  has  become  established 
that  all  boys  and  girls  have  rights  as  real 
persons. 

The  visitor  to  the  Colonia  Hogar  Ricardo 
Gutierrez  is  immediately  impressed  with 
the  plant  and  equipment.  He  approaches 
the  school  under  overhanging  old  shade 
trees  that  line  the  road  leading  to  the 
administration  building  just  beyond  the 
entrance.  The  buildings  are  small  but 


I 


modern  and  particularly  attractive,  from 
the  comfortable  administration  building 
and  director’s  residence,  which  the  new 
boy  sees  first,  to  the  various  cottages, 
school,  theater,  and  chapel.  The  institu¬ 
tion’s  population,  on  the  average  between 
five  and  six  hundred,  is  divided  into  small 
family  groups  according  to  age  and  occu¬ 
pation.  A  homelike  atmosphere  pervades 
the  entire  establishment.  Each  cottage  is 
supervised  by  a  married  couple  whose 
main  function  is  to  maintain  a  home  for  the 
small  numljer  of  boys  assigned  to  it. 

The  new  Ixjy,  upon  entering,  is  given  a 


number  of  standard  and  conventional  tests, 
medical,  psychological,  psychiatric,  and 
social,  equivalent  to  the  best  procedure 
found  in  similar  institutions  of  our  own 
country.  A  course  of  treatment  following 
the  recommendations  of  the  expert  ex¬ 
aminers  is  then  arranged  by  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  instructional  officers.  A  com¬ 
plete  day-by-day  record  of  the  boy’s 
achievements  —  and  shortcomings  —  in 
school,  .shop,  athletic  field,  and  cottage  is 
maintained  so  that  Senor  Giana  can  see  at 
a  glance  w'hich  boys  need  more  special¬ 
ized  care.  The  Director  and  his  entire 
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Court««y  of  Nectey  K.  Teeter* 


The  Ricardo  Gutiirrez  colony 
presents  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance. 


A  COTTAGE  HOME  FOR 
GIRLS 

Argentina’s  system  of  homes 
for  delinquent  and  neglected 
children  is  highly  successful. 


.ADMINISTRATION- 

BUILDING 


Argentina’s  cottage  homes  for  children 
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staff  have  a  fundamental  and  special  con¬ 
cern  for  each  boy,  a  fact  quite  obvious  to 
the  discerning  visitor. 

The  school  building,  modern  in  every  re¬ 
spect  and  most  attractive  both  from  the 
outside  as  well  as  in  its  interior  equipment 
and  furnishings,  is  staffed  by  competent 
and  understanding  teachers  who  follow 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  in  the  United 
States  as  the  progressive  method  of  indi¬ 
vidualized  study.  Each  classroom  has 
pretty  curtains  at  the  windows  and  is 
gaily  decorated  with  flags,  paintings,  and 
modeling,  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  the 
children.  It  is  obvious  that  the  children 
like  their  courses  of  instruction;  the  in¬ 
formality  is  both  striking  and  satisfying, 
especially  to  one  who  has  seen  so  much 
formal  and  even  repressive  instruction  in 
schools  of  this  type  in  our  own  country. 

One  interesting  activity  in  the  school  is 
puppetry.  This  is  understandable  since 
Javier  Villafahe,  the  Argentine  master  of 
marionettes,  has  created  so  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  this  field  of  art  during  the  past  ten 
years  that  over  five  hundred  schools 
throughout  the  country  have  made  it  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  Ricardo  Gutierrez  colony  is  espe¬ 
cially  proud  of  its  athletic  achievements. 
With  a  large  outdoor  gymnasium  and 
playing  field,  football,  basketball,  and 
track  and  aquatic  sports  are  an  essential 
element  in  everyday  living.  Keen  rivalry 
exists  between  the  cottages,  and  athletic 
heroes,  of  whom  there  are  many,  are 
awarded  special  recognition  and  honor  for 
their  prowess.  Drill,  wand  exercise,  and 
calisthenics  executed  to  the  stirring  music 
of  a  capable  band  make  an  inspiring  sight 
for  the  visitor. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  academic 
studies,  shop  work  is  another  serious  part 
of  the  institution’s  course  of  training.  At¬ 
tractively  designed  shops,  well  equipped, 
lighted,  and  ventilated,  are  beehives  of 


activity  a  large  portion  of  the  day,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  older  boys.  Skilled  instruc¬ 
tors  teach  the  trades — tailoring,  ironwork, 
ceramics,  printing,  w'agon  and  cart  mak¬ 
ing,  and  plumbing. 

But  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry 
are  also  major  occupations.  Boys  are 
taught  mcxlern  methods  of  farming,  and 
the  raising  of  purebred  cattle  (so  close  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Argentines),  poultry 
raising,  and  beekeeping  are  all  a  part  of  the 
training  program. 

The  art  work  is  especially  outstanding. 
Water  color  painting,  modeling,  and  china 
painting  are  highspots  in  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction.  Scenes  from  the  pampas,  from 
the  lives  of  the  native  vaqueros,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  cowboys,  furnish  strong  and  romantic 
motifs  for  the  boys,  many  of  w’hom  come 


C'ourtMy  of  N««ley  K.  Teet«n 


LEARNING  A  TRADE 

Agriculture  and  a  number  of  trades  are  taught 
in  the  Argentine  cottage  homes. 
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from  rural  areas  and  know  at  first  hand  the 
life  of  the  cattle  country. 

Discipline  is  no  problem  in  the  school. 
True,  boys  sometimes  get  into  trouble  but, 
unless  they  jjersist,  they  are  handled  by 
means  of  sympathetic  and  wise  counselling. 
Those  who  continue  to  be  obstreperous  are 
transferred  to  the  colony’s  annex  known  as 
El  Rfliro,  separate  and  distinct  but  nearby. 
Here  a  closely  supervised  regime  under¬ 
takes  to  straighten  out  those  who  cannot 
appreciate  the  joys  of  normal  group  living. 

But  there  are  other  colonies  besides  Ri¬ 
cardo  Gutierrez,  although  it  is  the  fame  of 
this  one  that  has  spread  abroad,  since  it 
ranks  high  among  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
entire  world.  There  is  also,  for  example, 
the  sister  school  of  Santa  Rita  for  girls,  at 
Boulogne,  in  the  country  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  school  can  ac¬ 
commodate  about  150  girls  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen.  Another  school 
for  girls  is  Santa  Rosa,  located  on  Calle 
Belgrano,  within  the  city.  Weaving,  sew¬ 
ing,  and  the  domestic  arts,  in  addition  to 
regular  grade-school  instruction,  make  up 
the  curriculum.  The  same  careful  ex¬ 
aminations,  the  same  classification  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  the  same  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  in  connection  with  treatment  and 
training  as  in  Ricardo  Gutierrez  may  be 
found  in  these  two  schools  for  girls. 

The  first  colonia-hogar  provided  for  by 
the  Act  of  1929  was  given  the  name  of 
Juan  B.  Alberdi.  Since  it  was  set  up  in 
1932  many  of  these  progressive  units  in  the 
Patronato  system  have  been  developed. 
Today  the  number  of  children  cared  for  in 
the  various  schools  is  around  1,500.  Be¬ 
sides  those  mentioned  above  there  are 
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Carlos  Pellegrini  at  Pilar;  Mariana  Ortiz 
Basualdo,  at  Las  Armas;  Cayetano  Zibec- 
chi  at  Juarez;  a  school  for  artisans;  and  a 
new  colony,  known  as  Los  Arenales,  only 
recently  opened. 

The  programs  of  these  schools  are  essen-  j 
tially  the  same.  They  are  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  train  that  portion  of  the  country's 
youth  that  has  been  handicapp)ed  by  poor  ] 
homes  or  by  parental  indifference  or 
neglect,  so  as  to  enable  these  boys  and  girb  , 
to  take  their  places,  when  prepared  adc-  , 
quately,  in  industry  and  the  arts.  j 

It  is  significant  that  while  religious  in¬ 
struction  forms  a  large  part  of  the  school  | 
program,  the  personnel  through  which  the  ( 
administration  functions  is  made  up  of  lay-  { 
men  rather  than  of  members  of  religious  , 
orders.  This  is  true  also  of  the  equally  ( 
famous  Ciudad  del  Nino  (Children’s  City) 
in  Santiago,  Chile  and  the  Model  Reforma-  ] 
tory  and  the  small  but  progressive  institu-  j 
tion  called  Educandario  Dom  Duarte,  | 
both  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  i 

It  is  to  Dr.  Jorge  Eduardo  Coll,  the  i 

pioneer  in  this  children’s  movement,  and  i 

to  Sehor  Jose  Pirovano,  his  good  friend,  i 

that  I  am  indebted  for  my  trips  to  the  ' 

colonias-hogares.  Dr.  Coll  watches  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  children  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  pride 
As  he  told  me,  while  we  discussed  the 
problems  of  delinquency  and  child  neglect 
“No  country  can  afford  to  neglect  it 
youth,  the  promise  of  its  future.  We  sense 
our  responsibility  in  providing  as  nearly 
possible  a  normal  family  life,  since  we 
recognize  the  tremendous  importance  o: 
the  family  in  rearing  the  citizens  o: 
tomorrow.” 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bclletix  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  December 
7, 1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being  compiled 
of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolu¬ 
tions  published  in  official  gazettes  or  noted 
in  other  publications  received  at  the  Pan 
American  Union.  While  it  is  attempted 
to  make  each  monthly  installment  of  the 
compilation  as  complete  as  possible,  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  measures  should  be 
omitted,  because  of  uncertain  mails  and 
other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this 
number  whose  dates  fall  between  those  of 
measures  already  published  are  inserted 
with  letters  following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  .Ameri¬ 


can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial;  El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador, 
Registro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras, 
La  Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicara¬ 
gua,  La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
Paraguay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela. 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Mutilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulleti.n,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

This  list  will  be  concluded  as  of  V-J  Day, 
September  2,  1945. 


PART  XLVI 


41.  (Correction)  December  2,  1942.  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  137,500.  (Mentioned  in  Boletin 
Oficial,  September  5,  1945.) 

253a.  June  2,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
12,138,  approving  the  notes  exchanged  May  9, 
1945,  with  the  United  States  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tative  in  Buenos  .\ires,  establishing  an  agreement 
for  an  exchange  of  .Argentine  linseed  and  by¬ 
products  for  fuel  oil  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  211,  Bulletin,  August  1945).  {Boletin 
0/!fia/,  July  11,  1945.) 

256o.  June  22,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,447,  repealing  legislation  which  granted  jurid¬ 
ical  personality  to  the  .Axis-owned  firm  Hugo 


Stinnes,  Sociedad  .Anonima  Comercial  e  Indus¬ 
trial,  and  providing  that  the  .Administrative  Coun¬ 
cil  take  over  its  property.  {Boletin  Oficial,  August 
13,  1945.) 

261a.  June  28,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
14,388,  providing  for  the  immediate  transfer  to 
the  Bank  of  .Argentina  of  all  deposits  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Transatlantic  Bank  and  the  German  Bank 
of  South  .America  which  arc  subject  to  restrictions; 
authorizing  the  Central  Bank  of  .Argentina  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  apply  the  funds  of  those 
banking  houses  to  the  repayment  of  dep>osits  and 
cancellation  of  other  obligations,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  conversion  of  their  property  assets  into  cash; 
and  providing  that  within  30  days  their  authoriza- 
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Sever ences  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  \ations 


Severences  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


German)'  I 
and  Italy  | 


Declarations  of  War  or 
State  of  Belligerency  * 


Argentina . ■'  1  -26-44  1  -26-44 

Bolivia .  1-28-42  1-28-42, 

Brazil .  1-28-42  1-28-42; 


G-3-27-45i 
•  4-7-43 
8-22-42! 


LLIGERENCY  *  of  the*J^ 

-  Declara- 

„  ,  .  ,  tion  by  the 

Bulgaria*  LnitedN,. 
Japan  Rumania  * 

Hungary  * 


3-27-45 . . 

•4-7-43 .  *4-7-43 

6-6-45 . ,  2-6-43 


Chile . 

1-20-43 

1-20-43  5-18-43 

5-18-43 

•0-2-12-15 

'*  4-5-45 

. 

2-14-45 

Colombia . 

12-19-41 

12-8-41! . 

11-26-42 

G-1 1-27-43 

1-17-44 

/I  H-5-15-42 

1 . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

\|  R-5-15-42 

Cuba . 

. 1 . 

11-9-42 

12-11-41 

12-9-41 

.  .  . 

1-1-42 

Dominican 

1 

Republic .... 

. 1 . 

11-26-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Ecuador . 

1-29-42 

l-29-42i . 

. 

» 12-7-41 

2-14-45 

El  Salvador .  .  . 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Guatemala .... 

11-12-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

. 

1-1-42 

Haiti . 

11-10-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-24-41 

1-1-42 

Honduras . 

11-13-42 

12-13-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

[  B-1 2-26^1 

1 

Mexico . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  iH-12-19-41 

11-9-42 

5-22-42 

5-22-42 

6-14-42 

ll  (■«) 

) 

Nicaragua.  .  .  . 

. 1 . 

11-10-42 

12-11-11 

12-8-41 

12-19-41 

1-1-42 

Panama . 

. 1 

1-13-42 

12-12-41 

“  12-7-41 

1-1-42 

Paraguay . 

i -28-42 

1-28-42 . 

G-2-7-45 

2-7-45 

2-14-45 

Peru . 

1-24-42 

1-24-421 . 

1-26-43 

«G-2-ll-45 

•2  2-11-45 

2-14-45 

United  States. . 

. 1 . 

(») 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

1-1-42 

Uruguay . 

i -25-42 

1-25-42 . 

5-12-43 

2-22-45 

2-22-45 

2-24-45 

Venezuela .... 

12-31-41 

1 

12-31-41! . 

1 

11-26-42 

•2-14-45 

•  2-14-45 

2-20-45 

1  Evacuation  of  the  German-contn)llcd  Vichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  1944.  The  French  Com* 
mittee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2,  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Governrnent  of  the  French  Republic 
headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  having  worked  in  cooperation  with  General 
F'isenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the  start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D>Day,  June  6^  I 
1944.  {Ntze  York  Times,  May  16.  June  3,  August  19,  1944.)  ^  | 

*  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6,  1944  and  ; 

with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow  on  October  28,  1944.  ^ 
Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  CK>vemments  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R  on 
behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  {The  Detartnent  of  State  Bulletin,  October  29,  1944.)  j 

*  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  PH4,  Rumania,  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew  from  the  war  I 

against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  (^rmany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allied  Powers  ' 
against  Germany  and  Hungary.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  St\iitT[\bcr  \7,VH4.)  .  .  ■ 

<  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow,  January  20,  1945,  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  arid  the  Uriited  “ 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Hungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  United  Nations, 
including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declared  war  on  Germany.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
January  21,  1945.) 

*  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  October  13,  194j, 
and  was  thenceforth  considered  a  co-beiligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

*  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and  under  whiefc 
the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  on  November  26,  1943, 
and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with  the  Axis.  {The  Department  of  Stott 
Bulletin,  December  11,  1943.) 

7  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  {The  Department  ■ 
of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

^  Slate  of  belligerency.  ...  ■ 

*  Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2,  1945,  retroactive  to  December  7,  1941. 

Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20 

vm.) 

Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

**  “State  of  effective  belligerency.” 

t*The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  {The  Depjrtment  of  Stott 
Bulletin,  November  14,  15^2.) 

I*  Declaration  of  war  on  Japan  by  the  Chilean  Senate. 
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tion  to  operate  as  banks  will  be  rescinded.  {Bolet'm 
OJicial,  .\ugust  2,  1945.) 

267a.  July  12,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
15,035,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  13,941 
of  May  31,  1944  (see  .\rgentina  123,  Bulletin, 
October  and  November  1944)  regarding  the 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  Military  Zone.  (Bolrt'm 
OficieJ,  ]u\y  17,  1945.) 

275.  July  18,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15,745,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  register  of 
charcoal  producers,  consignees,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers,  in  order  to  facilitate  control  of  charcoal 
distribution.  {Boletin  Oficial,  .August  4,  1945.) 

276.  July  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16.454,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to 
the  .Axis-owned  firm  .Aceros  Roechling  Buderus, 
S.  .A.  to  operate  as  a  corporation.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
.\ugust  6,  1945.) 

277.  July  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16.455,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to 
the  .Axis-owned  enterprise  La  Quimica  Bayer,  S.  .A. 
to  operate  as  a  corporation.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
.\ugust  6,  1945.) 

2"8.  July  23,  1945.  Presidential  Deeree  No. 

16.456,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to 
the  Axis-owned  firm  Riberena  del  Plata,  S.  .A., 
to  operate  as  a  corporation.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
.\ugust  6,  1945.) 

279.  July  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16.457,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted 
to  the  .Axis-owned  firm  .A.  E.  G.  Companta 
.\rgentina  de  Electricidad,  S.  A.,  to  op>erate  as  a 
corporation.  (Boletin  Oficial,  .August  6,  1945.) 

280.  July  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16.458,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to 
the  .Axis-owned  firm  Tungar,  Scx:iedad  .Anonima 
.Minera,  to  operate  as  a  corjxjration.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  .August  6,  1945.) 

281.  July  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16.459,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to 
the  .Axis-owned  firm  Orbis,  S.  .A.  Industrial 
Metalurgica,  to  operate  <is  a  corporation.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  August  6,  1945.) 

282.  July  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16.460,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to 
the  .Axis-owned  firm  Stover  .Argentina,  ScKiedad 
.3n6nima  Comercial  e  Industrial,  to  of>erate  as  a 
corporation.  (Boletin  Oficial,  .August  6,  1945.) 

283.  July  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16.461,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to 
the  .Axis-owned  firm  Edificio  Germinico,  Com- 


pania  Inmobiliaria,  S.  A.,  to  operate  as  a  corpo¬ 
ration.  (Boletin  Oficial,  .August  6,  1945.) 

284.  July  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
16,743,  revoking  the  j'uridical  personality  of  the 
.Axis-owned  insurance  companies  El  F6nix  Sud- 
americano;  the  Germano  .Argentina;  La  Inter- 
nacional,  S.  A.;  La  Protectora,  S.  .A.;  rescinding 
authorization  granted  the  Mannheim,  Aachen, 
and  Munich  companies  to  operate  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  field;  and  providing  that  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury  shall  proceed  to  the  immediate  liquida¬ 
tion  of  those  companies.  (Boletin  Oficial,  August 

11,  1945.) 

285.  August  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

17.866,  repaealing  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
.Axis-owned  firm  Fominco,  Sociedad  .Anonima 
Comercial,  Industrial  y  Minera  .Americana,  to 
ojjerate  as  a  corporation.  (Boletin  Oficial,  .August 
13,  1945.) 

286.  August  8,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,290,  maintaining  the  20  pyercent  reduction  on 
agricultural  rents  (as  of  July  1,  1940)  first  put 
into  effect  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  14,001  of 
November  12,  1943  (see  .Argentina  98^,  Bulletin, 
.April  1944)  to  help  the  rural  population  suffering 
from  war  conditions;  grouping  and  coordinating 
in  this  decree  the  provisions  of  the  previous  legis¬ 
lation  on  this  subject,  the  present  decree  to  be  in 
effect  from  January  1,  1946,  to  December  31, 
1946,  or  until  the  end  of  the  1946  harvest;  repeal¬ 
ing  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  14,001  of  November 

12,  1943  (see  above);  15,707  of  December  11, 
1943;  6,126,  of  March  10,  1944;  14,682  of  June  6, 
1944;  15,546  of  June  30,  1944;  and  17,066  of  June 
30,  1944  (see  .Argentina  98A,  106a3,  126, 141,  and 
142,  Bulletin,  April,  July,  and  November  1944, 
October  and  November  1945).  (Boletin  Oficial, 
August  27,  1945.) 

287.  August  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

17.867,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
.Axis-owned  firm  Wayss  y  Frey  tag,  Empresa  Con- 
structora,  S.  A.,  to  opierate  as  a  corpioration. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  .August  21,  1945.) 

288.  .August  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,322,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  4,661 
of  August  6,  1943  (see  Argentina  87n3  Bulletin, 
February  1944),  regarding  maximum  prices  and 
spyecifications  of  reclassified  Jute  bags.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  August  22,  1945.) 

289.  August  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,504,  extending  for  another  year  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Decree  No.  141,408  of  January  23,  1943 
(see  Argentina  546,  Bulletin,  September  1943), 
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which  authorized  longer  working  hours  in  the 
copper  industry.  {Boletin  Oficial,  .\ugust  21,  1945.) 

290.  -August  14,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
18,849,  declaring  .\ugust  15  and  16  holidays  and 
making  other  appropriate  provisions  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  the  United  Nations.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  .\ugust  29,  1945.) 

291.  August  15,  1945.  Executive  Decree  No. 
18,848,  establishing  regulations  for  the  application 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  14,630  of  June  5,  1944 
(see  .\rgentina  124,  Bulletin,  October  and 
November  1944),  regarding  development  and 
protection  for  industries  of  “national  interest.” 
(Boletin  Oficial,  .\ugust  23, 1945.) 

292.  .\ugust  22,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
19,160,  placing  at  the  dispiosal  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  German 
submarine  U-977,  its  crew,  and  the  report  of  the 
Navy  Ministry  on  its  investigation  of  the  case. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  .August  28,  1945.) 

293.  August  22,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
19,288,  calling  on  the  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  National  Postwar  Council  to  establish  as  soon 
as  possible  a  minimum  program  of  action  for  the 
ptostwar  jjeriod  to  assure  the  most  adequate  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  raw  materials,  fuel, 
electric  power,  machines,  and  implements,  and 
the  development  of  means  of  transportation,  this 
program  to  include  an  industrial  decentralization 
plan;  amplifying  the  membership  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee,  and  making  other  piertinent 
provisions.  (Boletin  Oficial,  .\ugust  28,  1945.) 

294.  .August  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
19,195,  removing  certain  restrictions  on  telegraph 
communications  established  by  Presidential  De¬ 
cree  No.  137,500  of  December  2,  1942  (see  Argen¬ 
tina  41,  Bulletin,  May  1943  and  above);  rejjeal- 
ing  Presidential  Decree  No.  75  of  June  10,  1943 
(see  .Argentina  81,  Bulletin,  November  1943  and 
February  1944),  which  suspended  the  use  of  codes 
and  ciphers  in  foreign  radiotelephone  and  radio¬ 
telegraph  communications;  providing  that  official 
communications  of  governments  with  which 
.Argentina  is  not  at  war  may  be  sent  in  secret 
language  without  limitations,  and  that  private 
telegraphic,  cable,  and  radio  communications  and 
radio  conversations  may  be  exchanged  in  secret 
language  within  certain  limitations.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  September  5,  1945.) 

295.  .August  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
19,332,  extending,  in  view  of  difficulties  of  com¬ 
munications,  the  time  allowed  to  aliens  who  have 
entered  the  country  without  fulfilling  all  legal 


requirements  to  report  the  fact  and  their  present 
residence  to  the  local  ]X)lice  as  called  for  in  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  536  of  January  15,  1945  (set 
-Argentina  207<j,  Bulletin,  .August  1945.)  (Boletk 
Oficial,  .August  28,  1945.) 

296.  .August  25,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
19,342,  rescinding  the  authorization  granted  to 
the  .Axis-owned  firm  Companfa  Internacional  dc 
Tel6fonos,  S.  A.  to  operate  as  a  corporation. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  September  6,  1945.) 

BOLIVIA 

49.  June  30,  1945.  Supreme  Decree  defining  the 
cases  of  exemption  from  the  20  percent  tax  on 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  granted  to  individual! 
(Mineria  Boliviana,  July  1945). 

BRAZIL 

193.  June  22,  1945.  Order  No.  384,  Coordinator 
of  Eiconomic  Mobilization,  repealing  Order  No. 

322  of  Elecember  19,  1944  (see  Brazil  154,  Bulls- 
Ti.N,  May  1945)  and  making  new  regulations  for 
the  transportation  of  cereals  produced  in  the 
States  of  Parana  and  Santa  Catarina.  (Diirio 
Oficial,  June  23,  1945.) 

194.  July  10,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7723, 
suspending  the  effects  of  Decree-Laws  No.  3911 
of  December  9,  1941,  and  No.  4166  of  March  11, 
1942  (see  Brazil  1  and  19,  Bulletin,  .April  and 
July  1942),  with  regard  to  Italians  resident  in 
Brazil;  and  making  other  provisions.  (Diario 
Oficial,  July  12,  1945.) 

195.  July  14,  1945.  Order  No.  389,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing  the  Office 

of  the  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization  to  , 
exercise  full  control  throughout  the  country  over  , 
the  burlap  industry,  including  price  fixing,  distri-  j 
bution,  raw  materials,  production  quotas,  imports 
and  exports  of  fibers,  etc.,  and  repiealing  earlier  ' 
legislation  on  the  subject.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  16.  J 
1945.)  ‘ 

( 

196.  July  20,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7762, 

amending  Decree- Law  No.  7466  of  .April  16,  1945 
(see  Brazil  186a,  Bulletin,  October  1945)  regard-  j 
ing  the  freezing  of  real  propierty  rents.  (Diarit  j 
P^cia/,  July  23,  1945.)  j 

1 

CUBA 

n 

816.  .September  3, 1 945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2370,  declaring  September  3  and  4,  1945,  to  be 
official  days  of  celebration  because  of  the  uncon-  1 
ditional  surrender  of  Japan.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Edi-  5 
cion  Extraordinaria,  September  3,  1945.)  (s 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

183.  September  1,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2942,  authorizing  the  Mixed  Commission  for 
L'NRRA  Procurement  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  to  export  for  a  limited  time  the  cxjxjrtable 
surplus  of  corn,  to  an  amount  of  7,500  tons. 
(Gaceta  Of  dal,  September  5,  1945.) 

ECUADOR 

102a.  March  8,  1945.  Law  establishing  rent 
control  and  prescribing  measures  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  control.  {Registro  Oficial,  May  21, 
1945.) 

1026.  March  27,  1945.  Resolution  No.  40, 
Minister  of  Economy,  levying  (in  accordance 
with  a  clause  of  the  quinine  purchase  agreement 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador 
September  6,  1944)  a  5  percent  exjxtrt  tax  on 
cinchona  and  its  derivatives,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Ecuadorean  Development  Corporation  (sec  Bi¬ 
lateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  164a,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  April  1945).  {Registro  Oficial,  -August  20, 
1945.) 

117.  July  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1223,  fixing  retail  prices  for  kerosene.  {Registro 
Oficial,  -August  4,  1945.) 

118.  July  20,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1189,  amending  Decree  No.  692  of  May  4,  1945, 
with  special  reference  to  the  price  of  rice  depiosited 
at  mills  (see  Ecuador  109,  Bulletin,  November 
1945).  {Registro  Oficial,  August  4,  1945.) 

119.  .August  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1325,  repealing  Decree  No.  1870  of  November 
27,  1942  (see  Ecuador  47,  Bulletin,  July  1943) 
which  placed  censorship  on  international  tele¬ 
communications.  {Registro  Oficial,  .August  20, 
1945.) 

120.  September  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
declaring  September  5,  1945,  a  national  holiday 
in  celebration  of  the  United  Nations  victory, 
(fl  Comercio,  Quito,  September  5,  1945.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

115.  .August  27,  1945.  Executive  Decree  lift¬ 
ing  restrictions  established  by  a  decree  of  May  1 1 , 
1943  (see  El  Salvador  65,  Bulletin,  September 
1943),  on  the  importation  of  Metoquina,  a  qui¬ 
nine  product.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  1,  1945.) 

HAITI 

113.  .August  9,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
533,  approving  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  212, 


Bulletin,  .August  1945).  Le  Moniteur,  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1945.) 

114.  .August  14,  1945.  E.xecutive  Order  No. 
575,  declaring  August  16,  1945,  to  be  a  holiday 
in  celebration  of  the  final  victory  in  the  war. 
{Le  Moniteur,  September  20,  1945.) 

115.  .August  17,  1945.  Presidential  Declaration 
approving,  ratifying,  and  confirming  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  (see  113  above).  {Le 
Moniteur,  September  10,  1945.) 

116.  August  23,  1945.  Communique,  Interior 
Department,  lifting  censorship  on  letters,  tele¬ 
grams,  and  radiocommunications,  effective  .August 
25,  1945.  {Le  Moniteur,  .August  23,  1945.) 

PARAGUAY 

97.  July  13,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No.  8533, 
regulating  the  functioning  of  the  Rent  Registry 
and  the  application  of  the  rent  control  system 
established  by  Decree-Laws  No.  3524  and  No. 
8025  of  April  29,  1944  and  .April  6,  1945,  respec¬ 
tively  (see  Paraguay  55  and  81a,  Bulleti.n, 
September  1944  and  October  1945).  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  ]\i\y  13,  1945.) 

98.  .August  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9863,  canceling  the  juridical  piersonality  granted  to 
spiecified  German  educational  and  sports  societies 
and  organizing  an  administrative  and  supervisory 
council  to  take  piossession  of  them.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  August  9,  1945.) 

99.  August  16,  1945.  Decree- Law  No.  9908, 
declaring  August  17,  1945,  to  be  a  holiday 
throughout  the  Republic  in  celebration  of  the 
end  of  the  war.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .August  16,  1945.) 

100.  August  16,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  9926, 
continuing  in  effect,  with  certain  amendments,  for 
the  duration  of  the  abnormal  economic  situation 
caused  by  the  war,  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  282 
of  November  17,  1939,  which  prescribed  measures 
for  preventing  sfieculation  through  various  price, 
import,  export,  and  similar  official  controls. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  22,  1945.) 

101.  August  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9980,  broadening  the  provisions  of  Decree  No. 
9863  of  August  9,  1945  (see  98  above)  to  cover  all 
German  and  Japanese  educational  societies  and 
schools  in  the  Republic  and  ordering  their 
transfer  to  the  Ministry  of  Education.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  .August  27,  1945.) 

PERU 

154.  .August  24,  1945.  Law  No.  10,222,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  raising  of  house  rents  until  the 
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promulgation  of  a  piTmanent  rent  law,  and 
suspending  the  right  of  eviction  except  under 
certain  sp>ecified  circumstances.  {El  Pnuano, 
.-August  27,  1945.) 

URUGUAY 

275a.  July  7,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
794/943,  prohibiting  the  exportation,  with  sjjecified 
exceptions,  of  oil  cakes.  {Diario  Oficial,  .August 
29,  1945.) 

283.  .August  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3516,  authorizing  the  Office  of  Industries  to 
take  charge  of  the  attachment  of  all  natural 
rubber  stocks  held  through  seizures  of  contraband 
goods  or  in  private  hands,  in  order  to  use  the 
rubber  for  the  manufacture  of  tires  for  public 
transportation  services.  {Diario  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1945.) 


284.  August  31,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
2785/943,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  rice. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  10,  1945.) 

285.  August  31,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  N’o. 
1265/943,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  specified 
typos  of  coal.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  10,  1945.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

211a.  June  25,  1945  and  July  20,  1945.  .Agr«- 
ment  extending  to  December  31,  1946,  the  o 
opx-rative  food  supply  agreement  signed  between 
the  Government  of  Haiti  and  the  Institute  of 
Inter-.-American  .Affairs,  representing  the  United 
States  Government,  on  .August  28,  1944  (see  Bi. 
lateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  164,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  November  1944).  (The  new  agreement  wa 
signed  at  Port-au-Prince  on  June  25,  1945  and  at 
Washington  on  July  20,  1945).  Le  Monitew, 
Haiti,  September  17,  1945.) 
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Message  of  the.  President  of  Haiti 

On  April  16,  1945,  the  President  of  Haiti 
appeared  Ijeforc  the  legislature  to  render 
an  account  of  governmental  activity  and 
national  progress  during  the  fiscal  year 
October  1,  1943-Septemljer  30,  1944.  It 
was  a  message  of  facts  and  figures,  covering 
a  war  year  that  at  l)est  was  a  difficult  one 
for  all  nations.  However,  the  message, 
the  highlights  of  which  are  summarized 
herewith,  indicated  that  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  came  through  the  year  in  good 
condition  and  was  able  to  achieve  some 
real  progress  in  many  fields  important  to 
the  nation’s  economy  and  welfare. 

Public  finance,  trade,  and  nation.al 
ECONOMY. — The  President  was  able  to 
repiort  that  financially  the  Government 
weathered  the  uncertain  and  abnormal 


conditions  resulting  from  the  war  in  sound  ‘ 
fashion.  Government  revenues  for  tht  ^ 
year  totaled  42,370,365  gourdes  (the  ex-  1 
change  rate  for  the  Haitian  gourde  is  fixed  ' 
at  5  to  the  dollar),  approximately  10  t 
million  more  than  in  1942-43.  This  in-  * 
crease  in  receipts,  coupled  with  a  surplui  ? 
from  the  preceding  year,  piermitted  the  ' 
Government,  despite  unusual  expendi-  ^ 
tures,  to  end  the  fiscal  year  with  an  unen-  ^ 
cumbered  treasury  balance  of  4,778,0(k 
gourdes  and  to  decrease  the  foreign  deb:  ^ 
from  70,419,000  gourdes  on  .Septemljei  F 
30,  1943,  to  60,460,000  on  Septemljer  50,  ^ 
1944. 

The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  Repub-  ^ 
lie  was  considerably  improved  during  tht  ^ 
year.  The  reserve  reached  1,052,361  ^ 
gourdes  and  the  surplus  596,833,  whik  " 
undistributed  profits  as  of  Novemlier  30.  ^ 
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1944,  totaled  571,000  gourdes.  Govern¬ 
ment  deposits,  other  deposit  accounts,  and 
savings  accounts  totaled  37,163,940  gour¬ 
des,  an  increase  of  more  than  5  million 
gourdes  over  1943.  On  Novemljer  30, 
1944,  the  free  deposit  account  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic  in  the  National  C^ity 
Bank  of  New  York  exceeded  5  million 
dollars,  which  permitted  the  Bank  at  the 
end  of  Decemljer  1944  to  invest  $500,000 
in  gold  bullion.  This  purchase  brought 
the  Bank's  gold  reserve  up  to  $2,000,000. 
.\t  the  same  time  the  Bank  invested  another 
$2,000,000  in  short-term  United  States 
Treasury  notes,  maturing  in  one  year  but 
meantime  constituting  negotiable  pajjer. 

The  condition  of  Haitian  business  and 
commercial  houses  was  also  favorable. 
In  fact,  an  examination  of  the  commercial 
portfolio  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  indi¬ 
cated  that  commerce  in  general  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  so  sound  a  basis  that  the  need 
for  credit  was  reduced  and  businessmen 
were  able  to  conduct  their  operations 
without  much  borrowing. 

Haiti’s  foreign  trade  in  1943-44  reached 
a  value  unsurpassed  during  the  previous 
fifteen  years.  Imports  for  the  12-month 
period  ended  September  30,  1944,  were 
valued  at  80,155,000  gourdes,  compared 
to  49,202,000  in  1942-43;  exports  for  the 


This  in-  pteriod  were  valued  at  80,542,000 
surplu!  gourdes,  against  53,073,000  for  the  preced- 
ted  iht  'og  year.  Increased  exports  of  raw  sugar, 
•xpcndi-  fi?  bananas,  and  cotton  were  the  main 
in  unen-  factors  in  the  increased  e.xport  value. 

778,0W  ^  arious  agreements  were  in  effect  during 

ign  deb:  'ftc  year  for  the  purchase  of  Haitian  food 
ptemt)er  products.  Haitian  sugar  production,  for 
nljer  50,  example,  was  fi.xed  at  64,000  short  tons 
for  the  year  1944,  of  which  the  Commodity 
■  Repub-  Credit  Corporation  (a  United  States 
iring  thf  Government  agency)  contracted  to  buy 
,052,36i  47,000  tons,  while  the  other  17,000  tons 


3,  whilt|"'cre  reserved  for  local  consumption  and 
Tilier  50.1  in  the  neighboring  Bahamas  and 


Curasao.  .Another  United  States  agency, 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  con¬ 
tracted  to  purchase  4.5  million  gallons  of 
molasses;  2  million  gallons  of  this  amount 
were  already  in  reserve  in  Haiti  and  the 
other  2.5  million  gallons  represented  1944 
production.  Because  of  the  great  need  for 
industrial  alcohol  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  United  States  restricted  imports 
of  spirituous  liquors,  but  nevertheless 
Haiti’s  quota  of  rum  e.xports  to  the  United 
States  in  1944  was  fixed  at  125,000  gallons. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  also 
entered  into  an  agreement  extending  to 
May  7,  1946,  for  the  purchase  of  all  the 
derris  produced  in  Haiti. 

To  prevent  speculation  in  foodstuffs  and 
consequent  high  prices  for  consumers,  the 
exportation  of  many  staple  commodi¬ 
ties — rice,  corn,  peas,  millet,  peanuts, 
potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  and  livestock — 
was  regulated  by  executive  decrees  during 
the  year.  .After  local  consumption  re¬ 
quirements  were  met,  export  quotas  were 
fixed  and  interested  United  Nations  desig¬ 
nated  agents  to  handle  .Allied  purchases  of 
these  Haitian  food  products.  Price  ceil¬ 
ings  for  all  articles  of  prime  necessity  were 
also  fixed  during  the  year,  in  order  to  give 
tradesmen  a  reasonable  profit  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  consumers  from  the 
evils  of  unrestricted  profiteering. 

Because  of  the  war  Haiti’s  interchange  of 
goods  was  practically  confined  to  neighlxjr- 
ing  countries  and  the  United  States.  The 
President  made  particular  mention,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  marked  development  of  local 
small  industries,  and  reported  that  Haitian 
handicraft  articles  had  found  favorable 
acceptance  in  markets  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  many  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

Agriculture. — Haiti’s  agricultural 
problem,  stated  the  President,  was  mainly 
one  of  education,  organization,  and  tech¬ 
nique  for  increased  production — increased 
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in  terms  not  only  of  larsier  areas  under 
cultivation  but  also  of  improved  yields. 
In  this  connection  the  President  referred  to 
the  five-year  plan  for  agricultural  and  other 
developments  (see  Bulletin,  February 
1945),  the  success  of  which  will  eventually 
lead  to  more  resources  for  a  more  vigorous 
attack  on  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
rural  problem. 

Interesting  figures  were  presented  on  the 
increased  cultivation  of  various  crops. 
Plantings  made  under  the  direct  incentive 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
seeds  and  plants  distributed  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service,  were  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows; 

4,575  acres  of  rice  (185,200  pounds  of  seed). 

5,550  acres  of  corn  (1 12,300  [Ktunds  of  seed). 

2,800  acres  of  cotton  (17,000  pounds  of  seed). 

6,115  acres  of  castor  beans  (4,995  pounds  of 
seed). 

660  acres  of  coconut  trees  (26,678  trees). 

865  acres  of  peanuts  (35,110  pounds  of  seed). 

380  acres  of  peas  (30,754  p>ounds  of  seed). 

800  acres  of  cashew  nuts  (4,905  pounds  of  seed). 

200  acres  of  small  millet  (800  pounds  of  seed). 

1,098,402  coffee  trees  and  665,893  shade  trees, 
of  which  24,129  were  permanent,  plus  pruning, 
clearing,  and  fertilizing  of  old  coffee  planta¬ 
tions  covering  4.940  acres. 

The  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Sections 
of  the  National  .Agricultural  School  have 
for  a  long  time  been  making  serious  efforts 
to  develop  new  and  remunerative  crops  in 
Haiti.  First  among  these  new  items  is  chili 
peppers,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  begun 
with  the  distribution  of  several  hundred 
thousand  plants  grown  in  government 
nurseries.  Successful  experiments  were 
carried  on  with  mung  beans  (the  highly 
nutritious  variety  grown  in  China  for  bean 
sprouts)  and  with  certain  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Pyrethrum  cultivation,  introduced 
in  1940-41,  proved  to  be  a  profitable  crop; 
a  thousand  cinchona  trees  were  planted; 
numerous  nurseries  produced  derris  plants 
for  some  75  acres  of  ground;  and  approxi¬ 


mately  40,000  seeds  of  the  African  oil  pain 
(Elaeis  guineensis)  were  supplied  to  the  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service  by  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Section.  This  species  of  palm  pro¬ 
duces  an  edible  oil  that  may  also  be  us« 
in  soap  manufacture. 

In  May  1944  the  Cryptostegia  rubbr 
program  was  abandoned.  On  .April  28. 
1944,  in  view  of  the  imminent  abandon¬ 
ment,  an  agreement  was  signed  betwm 
the  Haitian  Government  and  the  Institutt 
of  Inter-.American  Affairs  for  the  initiatk* 
of  a  cooperative  food  production  prograit 
to  be  carried  out  principally  in  the  area; 
that  had  been  planted  with  Cryptostegia 
i.  e.,  the  regions  about  L’Anse  d’Hainauli 
Dame-Marie,  Cayes,  Limbe,  Cap  HaitieiL 
and  Artibonite.  One  of  the  principa 
points  of  the  program,  which  got  unde 
way  in  October  1944,  was  the  distributiot 
to  Haitian  farmers  of  seeds,  slips,  plant' 
insecticides,  tools,  etc.,  and  the  installatior 
of  silos  and  storage  places  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  To  start  the  cooperative  project,  tk 
Haitian  Government  furnished  850,(X» 
and  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  .Affair 
contributed  $125,000  and  the  services  a 
forestry,  irrigation,  construction,  and  othe 
experts.  At  least  27,1 80  acres  were  plantec 
with  rice,  peas,  corn,  yuca,  bananas,  etc. 
nurseries  were  established  which  under 
took  to  produce  217,000  citrus  trees,  55, (X> 
mango  trees,  30,000  avocado  trees,  25,0(> 
cashew  trees,  30,000  other  trees,  ant 
4,000,000  vegetable  plants.  The  progran 
also  included  low-cost  irrigation  projec; 
in  the  areas  concerned,  and  repair  won 
was  undertaken  on  the  Avezac  irrigatio: 
system  near  Camp-Perrin.  The  irrigatio: 
part  of  the  project  was  aimed  toward  it 
stallation  of  a  permanent  system,  improvt 
ment  of  the  principal  irrigation  canal,  an 
aiding  the  farmers  themselves  to  construe 
lateral  irrigation  ditches  in  such  manne 
that  approximately  4,940  acres  of  Ian 
would  lie  Ijenefited. 
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Rcral  education. — Haiti,  said  the 
President,  is  basically  an  agricultural 
country,  where  about  85  percent  of  the 
population  lives  in  rural  communities. 
While  government  finances  did  not  per¬ 
mit  the  desired  increase  in  the  number  of 
rural  schcxjls,  no  effort  was  spared  during 
1943-44  to  build  up  a  group  of  specialists 
and  teachers  that  will  provide  sufficient 
personnel  to  organize  and  supervise  rural 
education  as  scx)n  as  resources  permit 
a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  numljer  of 
schools.  For  the  benefit  of  rural  teachers, 
special  summer  courses  were  offered  at 
the  normal  schools  at  Damien  and  Martis- 
sant  and  teachers’  institutes  were  held  in 
various  regions  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  for  instruction.  With  a  view  to 
perfecting  the  teaching  personnel  in  the 
normal  schools  themselves,  four  of  the 
staff  were  sent  to  the  United  States  during 
the  year  under  review  to  take  special 
courses  and  one  student  was  also  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  study  methods  of 
food  preservation  and  pork  preparation. 

The  rural  schools  of  Haiti  did  not  limit 
their  activities  to  teaching  alone  but,  in 
fulfillment  of  the  Government’s  earnest 
desire,  they  served  as  real  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  centers.  That  conception 
of  their  function  materialized  in  instruction 
in  farm  practices,  manual  training,  the 
formation  of  4-C  Clubs  for  young  people 
{Cfrveau,  Corps,  Coeur,  Communaute,  the 
Haitian  equivalent  of  the  4-H  Clubs  in 
the  United  States),  and  the  participation 
of  parents  and  other  adults  in  various 
community  activities  centered  about  the 
schools.  School  gardens  gave  practical 
training  in  farm  methods;  manual  train¬ 
ing  especially  stressed  basket-making, 
spinning,  weaving,  and  other  home  in¬ 
dustries;  the  4-C  Clubs  engaged  in  a  great 
variety  of  activities  of  school,  farm,  and 
civic  importance;  and  more  than  30,000 
parents  and  adults  took  part  in  the 


various  community  and  ccxtperative  enter¬ 
prises  organized  through  the  schools. 

Public  instruction. — The  training  of 
teachers  abroad  was  emphasized  in  the 
general  as  well  as  in  the  rural  educational 
program.  A  number  of  primary,  second¬ 
ary,  normal  school,  and  university  teachers 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  for  ad¬ 
vanced  training  and  in  addition,  70 
students  went  to  study  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  England,  and  Mexico. 
At  home  summer  or  other  special  courses 
were  given  in  the  capital  and  other  cities 
and  visiting  United  States  and  French 
professors  gave  courses  and  lectures  for 
the  benefit  of  Haitian  teachers. 

Although  Haiti’s  plan  for  1943-44  was 
mainly  directed  toward  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  existing  schools, 
some  new  construction  was  accomplished, 
including  a  secondary  school  for  girls, 
two  primary  schools  for  boys,  and  three 
for  girls.  A  decree-law  of  September  25, 
1944,  provided  that  each  year  20  percent 
of  surplus  local  revenues  should  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  school  construction  in  all  com¬ 
munes  of  the  Republic.  For  1944-45 
such  funds  amounted  to  153,125  gourdes. 

The  President  also  mentioned  progress 
in  the  teaching  of  Creole  (the  Haitian 
patois),  started  during  the  year  under 
review. 

The  President  reported  upon  the  close 
and  helpful  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  the  Haitian 
Government,  particularly  demonstrated 
by  the  coopierative  educational  agreement 
signed  between  the  two  countries  in  April 
1944.  The  agreement  embraced  scholar¬ 
ships  for  Haitian  specialists  and  teachers, 
the  e.xchange  of  teaching  materials,  and 
the  assistance  of  experts  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  administration  of  schools. 
The  agreement  provided  that  each  United 
States  expert  on  duty  in  Haiti  would 
work  with  a  Haitian,  who  would  thus  be 
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prepared  to  replace  the  visiting  spiecialist 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  To  put  this 
program  into  ojjeration.  the  Haitian  Gov¬ 
ernment  contriljuted  S50,000  and  the 
Inter- American  Educational  Foundation 
a  total  of  $172,000. 

Plans  for  construction  of  a  university 
center  were  made  during  the  year,  for 
which  funds  were  to  be  forthcoming  under 
the  terms  of  a  decree-law  of  Septemljer  25, 
1944,  whereby  10  percent  of  surplus  annual 
local  revenues  were  allocated  to  the 
project. 

Health  and  public  .assistance. — 
During  1943-44  the  General  Office  of  the 
National  Public  Health  Service  attempted 
to  consolidate  the  activities  of  new  serv¬ 
ices  with  existing  ones  which  had  Ijeen 
Ijenefited  by  substantial  improvements 
under  the  nation’s  general  health  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  formation  of  a  corps  of  public 
health  experts  progressed  notably. 
Through  the  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Aflairs  five  Haitian  doctors  were  able  to 
take  advanced  training  in  public  health 
work  at  Harvard  University  and  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  made  possilile 
an  eight-month  study  course  for  the 
assistant  chief  of  Haiti’s  Section  of  Bio- 
Statistics,  and  six  sanitary  engineers  were 
sent  to  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
training. 

To  promote  Ijetter  health  habits  among 
the  p)eople,  the  Public  Health  General 
Office  used  new  means  to  approach  the 
j>eople;  the  pul)lication  and  distribution 
of  slogans,  bulletins,  and  leaflets  dealing 
with  health;  daily  radio  broadcasts; 
meetings  in  the  poorer  urban  sections,  in 
public  buildings,  and  in  rural  clinics; 
postmark  slogans  on  domestic  mail; 
distribution  of  health  posters;  and  similar 
publicity  mediums. 


Considerable  success  was  attained  in 
disease  control.  Sanitation  improvements 
were  completed  in  the  capital  and  other 
towns  and  were  undertaken  in  still  other 
places;  malaria  control  was  intensified  in 
six  cities;  and  the  campaign  against  yaws 
was  continued  in  four  towns  and  new 
yaws  clinics  established  in  two  other 
towns.  The  numljer  of  treatments  for 
yaws  given  by  the  Public  Health  Servia 
during  the  year  was  281,850. 

The  decree-law'  of  June  15,  1941 
which  requires  medical  school  graduates 
to  serve  for  two  years  in  the  rural  district' 
of  the  country  before  they  can  obtain 
their  final  license,  began  paying  dividends  i 
in  1944,  the  end  of  the  first  two-year  period  i 
since  the  law  became  effective.  \  great  i 
number  of  the  young  doctors  who  com-  i 
pleted  their  rural  interneship  and  who  I 
therefore  received  their  licenses  elected  to 
remain  in  practice  at  their  rural  pests  1 
As  a  token  of  appreciation,  the  Presiden  j 
continued  payment  of  the  governnien:  ( 
stipend  to  such  doctors. — D.  M.  T.  1 
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On  September  1,  1945,  General  Manuo  1 
Avila  Camacho,  President  of  Mexico  f 
apjjeared  before  the  Congress  to  renders  a 
report  covering  his  fifth  year  in  office,  li  o 
crisp  sentences,  he  presented  a  factua 
account  of  the  state  of  the  nation  and  hi  f 
Administration’s  activities  during  the  yea;  e 
ended  the  previous  day.  The  ouistandins  v 
economic  and  social  sections  of  the  messap  p 
are  summarized  herewith.  c 

The  Treasury  and  Public  Credit.-  n 
Because  of  the  war  the  Government’s  fc  r 
nancial  {xilicy  had  of  necessity  to  be  for  tl 
mulated  on  abnormal  bases,  even  thougi  a 
in  some  cases  this  was  bound  to  have  uii  p 
favorable  effects.  It  was  deemed  best  o  a 
the  whole,  however,  not  to  sacrifice  th  C 
possibility  of  Mexico’s  future  developmer  a 
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to  immediate  urgency.  As  a  result  the 
country  enters  upon  the  postwar  period 
with  a  strong  economic  structure  and 
i  376  million  dollars  of  gold  and  exchange 
in  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  an  increase  of 
77  million  dollars  over  1944  figures.  At 
the  time  of  the  President’s  message,  the 
nation's  circulating  medium  totaled  3,748 
million  pesos,  of  which  1,458  million  were 
paper  money,  567  million  coin,  and  the 
remainder  checks.  This  total  surpasses 
the  previous  year’s  figure  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  by  761  million  pesos.  With 
the  end  of  the  war,  however,  Mexico’s 
imports  are  likely  to  increase  and  the  ex¬ 
change  supplied  by  Mexicans  who  worked 
in  the  United  States  will  soon  disappear; 
this  prospect  led  the  President  to  predict 
that  the  circulating  medium  will  soon 
begin  to  diminish. 

Deposits  of  banking  institutions  in  the 
Bank  of  Mexico  amounted  to  1,148  million 
pesos.  This  money  as  a  basis  for  credit 
operations  was  frozen  in  great  part, 
however,  and  therefore  did  not  influence 
price  increases.  The  Government  kept 
the  volume  of  credit  granted  by  private 
banks  in  the  Federal  District  at  May  1944 
levels  and  increased  to  50  percent  the 
proportion  of  cash  required  to  be  held 
against  obligations  by  banks  operating 
outside  the  Federal  District. 

Two  other  factors  also  entered  the  gen¬ 
ii  eral  monetary  picture.  One  was  the  tend- 
‘z  ency  observed  since  the  end  of  1941  to¬ 
rn  ward  a  decrease  in  the  spending  of  bank  de- 
iB  posits,  a  fact  that  demonstrated  the  people’s 
continued  confidence  in  the  nation’s 
.-  money.  Instead  of  converting  their  liquid 
fc  resources  into  merchandise  at  high  prices, 
ior  they  preferred  to  leave  the  money  in  banks 
jgi  and  await  a  more  propitious  time  for  ex- 
UB  penditures.  The  other  factor  was  the 
0  amount  of  silver  coin  and  gold  bullion, 
th  Of  the  567  million  pesos  in  coin  mentioned 
ler  above,  519  million  are  in  silver  coin,  the 
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greater  part  of  which  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  by  the  working  classes.  The  sale  of 
gold  bullion  by  the  Bank  of  Mexico  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  In  1943-44,  18,447 
kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds) 
were  sold  and  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1944-45,  10,583  kilograms.  All  in  all,  in 
view  of  the  increased  population,  expand¬ 
ing  industrialization,  and  the  general 
development  of  the  nation’s  economy,  the 
monetary  circulation  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  too  exaggerated,  remarked  the 
President. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  on  processing 
industries  (1941),  various  enterprises  have 
been  established  having  a  capital  stock  of 
more  than  200  million  pesos  and  giving 
employment  to  more  than  20,000  persons. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  said  the 
President,  that  these  industries  required 
the  investment  of  an  equal  sum  represented 
by  bonds  and  other  forms  of  financing. 

The  Government  continued  its  program 
of  public  works,  holding  to  the  view  that 
any  immediate  alleviation  of  the  monetary 
and  price  problems  derived  from  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  program  could  not  offset  the 
resultant  loss  to  the  republic’s  future 
development.  The  program  was  largely 
carried  on  by  ordinary  federal  revenues, 
the  only  bond  issues  authorized  having 
been  60  million  pesos  for  public  works  and 
101  million  pesos  for  highways.  These 
have  not  yet  been  sold  and  it  is  likely  that 
only  20  million  of  the  public  works  bonds 
and  23  million  of  the  highway  Ixinds  will 
be  offered  for  sale  in  Mexico.  Borrowing 
to  finance  public  works  did  not  have  to  be 
resorted  to  because  federal  income  notably 
exceeded  budget  estimates  during  the  past 
year.  In  the  first  half  of  1945,  income 
totaled  593  million  pesos,  64  million  above 
the  estimate. 

To  facilitate  the  functioning  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Distributing  and  Regulating  .Agency, 
the  Government  increased  its  capital  by  20 
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million  pesos  and  gave  it  authority  to  en¬ 
gage  in  credit  operations.  While  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  Government  to  increase  do¬ 
mestic  production,  thereby  lilierating  the 
country  from  the  need  of  importing  neces¬ 
sary  foodstuffs,  that  is  a  long-term  task, 
intimately  linked  to  the  irrigation  and 
highway  programs  that  will  open  up  new 
areas  of  production.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Government  has  done  what  it  could 
immediately  do,  through  the  National 
Distributing  and  Regulating  Agency,  to 
facilitate  imports  of  necessary  articles. 

The  budget  for  the  1945-46  fiscal  year 
amounts  to  approximately  1,139.5  million 
pesos,  distributed,  also  approximately,  as 
follows:  Administrative  expienses,  457  mil¬ 
lion  pesos;  highway  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  150.5  million;  irrigation  works, 
150  million;  river  dredging  and  similar 
works,  11.5  million;  railway  construction, 
30  million;  port  works,  13.5  million;  school 
construction,  11.5  million;  public  build¬ 
ings.  6.5  million;  military  barracks,  air¬ 
ports,  and  posts,  10  million;  telegraph  lines, 

1  million;  water  and  drainage  works,  6.5 
million;  postal  service,  1  million;  army 
materiel,  15  million;  social  security,  12 
million;  increases  in  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  Ejidal  Credit  and  the  Bank  of 
Agricultural  Credit,  20  million  and  4 
million,  respectively;  electric  power  plant 
at  Torreon.  10  million;  the  Federal  Power 
Ckimmission,  10  million;  and  debt  service, 
240  million. 

National  Economy. — To  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  ability  the  Government  acted  to 
check  the  rising  cost  of  living,  said  the 
President.  This  action  particularly  took  the 
form  of  measures  to  increase  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  secure  an  improved  distri¬ 
bution  of  raw  materials.  For  example, 
rublier,  rayon,  cement,  bricks,  and  other 
scarce  materials  were  equitably  distributed 
among  industrialists;  and  exportable 
articles  such  as  henequen  and  its  manu¬ 


factures.  other  fillers,  coffee,  chicle,  veg-  f 
etable  waxes,  etc.,  subject  to  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  were  controlled  so 
that  contracts  could  be  met  and  at  the 
same  time  domestic  requirements  assured. 

Manufactured  products  occupied  an 
important  place  in  Mexican  experts,  indic¬ 
ative  of  an  improved  economic  level  in 
the  country.  The  exportation  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  semi-manufactures  accounted  ■ 
for  28  percent  of  total  export  values;  in  ! 
1939  they  were  less  than  2  percent.  | 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  I 
raw  materials  and  in  transportation,  the  : 
President  stated  that  industrialization  has  ; 
definitely  entered  upon  a  period  of  broad  r 
and  solid  activity.  This  is  demonstrated  ; 
by  the  93  new  industrial  plants  established 
during  the  past  year,  by  the  increasing 
imports  of  agricultural,  mining,  and  indus¬ 
trial  machinery',  and  by  the  marked 
channeling  of  bank  credit  toward  industiy. 
Such  credit  amounted  to  67  million  pe.sos 
in  1940  and  to  143  million  in  1944,  an  ; 
increase  of  113  percent  in  four  years. 

The  mining  outlook  was  not  very  satis-  [ 
factory,  the  President  reported,  production  ' 
of  both  industrial  and  precious  metals 
having  dropped  in  1 944  below  1 943  levels. 
The  termination  of  contracts  for  United 
.States  purchases  of  Mexican  minerals  when 
the  progress  of  the  war  decreased  the  need 
had  a  profoundly  adverse  effect  on 
Mexican  mining.  Decreased  foreign  pur¬ 
chases,  however,  were  not  the  only  factor 
in  the  situation.  Irregularities  in  trans-  ; 
portation,  which  caused  accumulation  of 
ore  at  the  mines;  cessation  of  mining  in  : 
small  enterprises  because  of  their  inability  | 
to  operate  at  a  profit;  and  difficulties  in  | 
replacing  or  repairing  equipment  also  | 
played  their  part.  The  Government  has  | 
the  matter  under  study  and  hopes  to  find  | 
ways  to  stimulate  production,  to  improve  I 
mining  techniques,  and  to  amend  certain  | 
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legal  provisions  that  have  been  considered 
in  the  past  an  obstacle  to  mining  progress. 

Realizing  that  no  plan  of  industrial 
development  can  be  accomplished  without 
electric  power,  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  intensified  its  work  to  the  limits 
of  its  capacity.  Installation  of  the  second 
unit  of  the  Ixtapantongo  power  plant,  the 
first  unit  of  which  began  to  operate  in 
September  1944,  is  under  way;  when 
completed,  the  plant’s  present  40,000  hp. 
capacity  will  be  doubled.  Construction 
has  also  started  on  the  Valle  de  Bravo 
dam  and  preliminary  work  is  lieing  done 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  plant,  below  Ixta¬ 
pantongo,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of 
66,000  hp.  The  100,000  hp.  plant  at 
Zumpumito,  Michoacan,  and  the  first- 
2,500  hp.  unit  at  the  Colotlipa,  Guerrero, 
plant  were  opened,  while  other  power 
stations  in  Chiapas,  Jalisco,  and  Veracruz 
are  well  on  the  road  to  completion. 

Petroleum. — The  oil  industry  (a  gov¬ 
ernment  enterprise  in  Mexico)  achieved 
considerable  progress,  ending  the  year  with 
an  increased  yield  and  a  broadened  field  of 
operations.  Forty-nine  new  wells  were 
sunk,  of  which  31  proved  productive,  yield¬ 
ing  12,120  barrels  a  day.  The  nation's 
petroleum  reserves  are  estimated  at  870 
million  barrels. 

Total  petroleum  production  was  38,- 
5'’4,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  2,274,000 
barrels.  Mexican  refineries  treated  35,- 
360,000  barrels.  The  capacity  of  the 
.Azcapotzalco  refinery  was  increased  and 
work  on  new  plants  and  the  Poza  Rica- 
.^zcapotzalco  pipe  line  is  progressing.  Oil 
storage  plants  were  completed  in  Cam¬ 
peche,  Merida,  Baja  California,  and 
Brownsville,  Texas. 

The  17  locomotives  acquired  by  Petro- 
leos  Mexicanos  greatly  helped  the  distri- 
I  l)ution  of  oil  within  the  country.  Domestic 
[  consumption  amounted  to  1,233.5  million 
[  gallons,  valued  at  380,848,000  pesos,  an 


increase  of  132.5  million  gallons  and  78,- 
523,000  pesos  over  the  preceding  year. 
Petroleum  sales  abroad  totaled  51,260,000 
pesos,  9,860,000  pesos  over  1944. 

Petroleum  taxes  yielded  98,113,000 
pesos,  and  the  industry  spent  1,400,000 
pesos  for  the  support  of  schools.  No  state¬ 
ment  on  profit  or  loss  was  made  by  the 
President. 

.\griculture  and  Agrarian  Affairs. — 
During  the  year  under  review,  the  nation 
was  Ijeset  by  abnormal  weather  that  had 
disastrous  effects  on  crops  in  many  regions. 
Hurricanes  in  Colima  and  Jalisco,  floods  in 
Chihuahua,  Tamaulipas,  Veracruz,  and 
Oaxaca,  and  generally  irregular  rainfall 
destroyed  crops  in  the  field  and  in  storage 
and  washed  away  topsoil  in  widespread 
areas.  In  spite  of  these  ai)normalities, 
however,  the  yield  of  cotton,  tomatoes, 
alfalfa,  copra,  chick-peas,  vanilla,  tobacco, 
and  grapes  exceeded  crop  estimates;  the 
wheat  harvest  was  less  than  one  percent 
below  estimates;  but  the  corn  crop  was 
259,145  tons  below  the  expected  yield. 

Eleven  agricultural  and  livesttx;k  e.\peri- 
mental  stations  operated  during  the  year. 
To  promote  the  mechanization  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Federal  Government  contributed 
276,000  pesos,  state  governments  84,000, 
and  the  campesinos  themselves  235,000  for 
the  purchase  of  machinery.  Exports  of 
agricultural  and  livestock  products 
amounted  to  123  million  pesos. 

The  condition  of  agricultural  credit  was 
satisfactory  throughout  the  year.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Agricultural  Credit  made 
loans  totaling  19  million  pesos.  Credit  ex¬ 
tended  to  ejidos  amounted  to  20  million 
pesos,  of  which  19  million  were  applied 
to  payments  for  farm  machinery  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
tractors  owned  by  ejidal  cooperative 
groups,  there  are  now'  1,326  tractors  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  the  ejidal  communities. 
The  total  planted  area  financed  by  col- 
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lective  cjidal  credit  during  the  year  was 
2,957,780  acres,  the  production  of  which 
was  valued  at  303,602,300  pesos. 

The  National  Irrigation  Commission  has 
a  budget  for  this  year  of  145  million  pesos, 
the  largest  since  its  establishment  in  1926. 
Rapid  progress  is  being  made  on  a  number 
of  large  dams  and  flood  control  projects, 
and  at  the  same  time  1 5  million  pesos  have 
been  allocated  to  small  irrigation  works. 
\s  a  result  of  completed  work,  193,895 
acres  were  recently  opened  to  cultivation 
and  more  than  42,000 acres  were  improved. 

The  President  reported  that  the  number 
of  ejidos  in  the  country  totaled  17,897, 
with  a  total  population  of  2,135,000 
campesinos.  During  1944-45,  1,927,360 
acres  were  granted  to  379  new  ejidos, 
Ijenefiting  14,499  campesinos,  and  five 
new  rural  population  centers  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  22.607  acres  of  land,  with  a 
population  of  785  campesinos.  Water  use 
rights  were  granted  to  310  ejidos,  for  the 
benefit  of  144,135  acres. 

In  the  continued  development  of  the 
agrarian  reform  the  Government  has  been 
careful  to  maintain  respect  for  small  prop¬ 
erties.  During  the  year  under  considera¬ 
tion  3,770  certificates  of  indefeasibility 
were  issued  to  small  farmers  protecting 
the  property  rights  to  643,750  acres. 

Communications  and  Public  Works. — 
The  Government’s  efforts  in  this  field 
were  directed  toward  achieving  a  com¬ 
munications  network  that  will  permit 
efficient  coordination  of  transportation 
throughout  the  country.  Federal  expen¬ 
ditures  for  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  totaled  137.5  million  pesos, 
with  the  result  that  236  miles  were  surveyed, 
270  miles  graded,  149  temporarily  sur¬ 
faced,  132  permanently  surfaced,  118 
paved,  and  culverts  and  other  drainage 
works  were  installed  on  335  miles. 

Highways  from  the  capital  to  the  States 
of  Chiapas  and  Durango  will  soon  be  com¬ 


pleted  and  several  other  main  or  connect*  L 
ing  roads  to  outlying  regions  of  the  country  I 
are  well  under  way.  I 

Railroad  construction  also  advanced,  I 
particularly  on  the  Southeast  Railway,  the 
Sonora-Baja  California  line,  and  the  rail*  ^ 
road  leading  from  C^hihuahua  to  the  ? 
Pacific  Coast.  The  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion  of  the  National  Railways  was  carried  ' 
on  as  fast  as  the  acquisition  of  new  rails  i 
permitted.  Investments  in  construction,  ?  ^ 
maintenance,  repair,  and  equipment  to*  '  i 
taled  approximately  100  million  pesos.  ’  < 
Rail  traffic,  still  operating  under  the 
strain  of  the  wartime  emergency,  showed  '  f 
some  improvement.  Fifteen  Diesel  engines  < 
were  acquired  for  yard  ser\  ice  and  two  of  j  t 
them  were  tried  out  for  passenger  service  ^  2 
on  the  Ciudad  Juarez-Torreon  line.  The  i  fi 
scarcity  of  freight  cars  will  be  greatly  alle*  :  f 
viated  as  soon  as  3,200  cars  on  order  in  the  ^  tl 
United  States  are  received.  * 

Civil  aviation  also  made  considerable  i  r 
progress.  Several  new  airports  were  built  ^  tl 
and  existing  ones  were  repaired  or  en-  - " 
larged.  Air  lines  now  in  operation  cover  :  c 
111,846  miles,  of  which  22,369  represent  "fi 
new  concessions  granted  during  the  past  Ci 
year.  The  training  school  for  civilian  a; 
pilots  is  turning  out  an  average  of  30  gradu*  " 
ates  at  the  end  of  each  three  months’  ct 
course.  .  P' 

Public  Education. — A  sizable  portion 
of  the  President's  message  was  devoted  to  L 
public  education.  The  plans  announced  in  ^ 
his  previous  year’s  message,  he  reported,  ' 
are  all  lx*ing  put  into  effect.  ' 

Outstanding  among  educational  events  ' 
was  the  overwhelming  response  of  the 
nation  to  the  illiteracy  campaign  under  the  . 
law  of  .August  21,  1944.  By  August  1,  194?  ' 

32,414  centers  of  group  instruction  had| 
been  established  throughout  the  country,  ' 
attended  by  an  average  of  888,936  illiter*L 
ates — 526,417  men  and  362,519  women. D* 
Furthermore,  seven  million  of  the  official  | 
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instruction  primers  and  writing  books  had 
l)een  distributed  for  individual  instruction. 
In  certain  regions  Indian  groups  are  Ijeing 
taught  Spanish  by  means  of  bilingual  text- 
txwks.  Fifty  normal  school  teachers  who 
peak  both  Spanish  and  one  of  the  Indian 
languages  are  being  given  special  courses  to 
prepare  them  in  turn  to  instruct  rural 
teachers  in  the  use  of  the  campaign  ma¬ 
terial.  The  Government  exjaects  to  have 
within  a  short  time  1,550  special  bilingual 
instructors,  620  for  Nahuatl,  310  for  Taras- 
ran,  310  for  Maya,  and  310  for  Otomi. 

The  Department  of  Education's  budget 
for  the  year  was  the  hitherto  unprecedented 
amount  of  1 71  million  pesos,  a  figure  which 
topped  the  national  defense  budget  by  half 
a  million  pesos.  This  money  enaljled  the 
federal  school  system  to  serve  1,973,455 
pupils  during  the  school  year,  85,549  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year;  teachers’ 
salaries  were  raised;  the  school  year  in 
rural  normal  schools  was  lengthened;  and 
the  Federal  Teacher  Training  Institute 
was  commenced  and  is  now  giving  free 
correspondence  instruction  to  4,500  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  only  their  primary  certifi¬ 
cates.  By  October  1,  1945,  9,000  teachers, 
approximately  half  of  the  total  who  have 
not  yet  obtained  their  teaching  certifi¬ 
cates,  were  expected  to  be  enrolled.  This 
program  of  teacher  training  will  strengthen 
m  particular  the  rural  school  system,  one 
il  the  main  bases  of  the  national  educa- 
ional  structure.  The  School  Construction 
( uniinittee  made  definite  plans  for  720  new 
houls  in  the  Federal  District  and  in  22  of 
he  States  and  Territories.  Of  these,  208, 
"ith  room  for  29,591  pupils,  were  com- 
nder  the  and  250  more,  suitable  for  142,421 
iipils.  are  under  construction. 

Construction  has  been  started  on  the 
uperior  Normal  School  in  Mexico  CUty 
nd  its  completion  in  1946  is  expected, 
ocational  education  in  secondary  schools 
as  advanced  bv  new  machinery  for  1 53 


workshops  where  instruction  is  offered  in 
carpentry,  shoe  manufacture  and  repair, 
Ixtokbinding,  plumbing,  and  other  trades. 

In  January’  1945  the  Government’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  National  University  was 
raised  from  3.8  million  pesos  to  5.2  million 
for  the  year,  and  in  June  1945  an  additional 
sum  of  181,890  pesos  was  allocated  for  in¬ 
creasing  salaries. 

The  National  Polytechnic  Institute  is 
broadening  its  field  of  activity.  Five  new 
courses  of  instruction  were  recently  added: 
four-year  courses  in  communications  and 
electricity,  chemical  engineering,  nursing 
and  obstetrics,  and  three-year  courses  in 
statistics  and  criminology. 

In  July  1945  the  National  School  for 
Librarians  was  established.  The  small  25- 
centavo  “pocket  books”  of  the  Popular 
Encyclopedic  Library  continued  to  appiear 
each  week  during  the  year,  a  total  of 
1,700,000  of  them  having  gone  into  circu¬ 
lation. 

Health  and  Public  Assistance. — The 
general  mortality  rate  decreased  during  the 
year,  conspicuously  so  with  regard  to  infant 
mortality.  Campaigns  against  smallpox, 
malaria,  venereal  disease,  and  tuberculosis 
were  actively  carried  on.  Anti-tuljerculosis 
work  was  particularly  notew’orthy.  The 
country’s  first  hospital  for  tubercular  chil¬ 
dren  was  opened  and  much  progress  was 
made  in  separating  children  from  sources 
of  infection  in  their  homes.  The  chest  ex¬ 
amination  service  was  reorganized;  new 
tuberculosis  dispensaries  were  opened  in 
four  states;  and  three  new  tuberculosis 
hospitals  in  the  Federal  District  and  the 
States  of  Veracruz  and  Jalisco  are  almost 
ready  for  occupancy. 

The  general  hospital  construction  pro¬ 
gram  was  carried  on  as  funds  and  materials 
permitted.  Three  new  hospitals — one  for 
chronic  diseases  in  Tepexpan,  a  general 
regional  hospital  in  Tuxtla  Gutierrez, 
Chiapas,  and  a  mental  hospital  in  Leon, 
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Guanajuato — were  opened  during  the 
year.  Others  are  under  construction  in  17 
towns  scattered  throughout  the  republic, 
and  in  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  Baja  California 
ejidal  cooperative  groups  are  working 
with  the  Government  to  finance  local 
hospitals. 

In  the  Federal  District  the  new  hospital 
for  nutritional  diseases  is  almost  com¬ 
pleted  and  so  also  is  Family  Dining  Room 
Xo.  2,  which  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
low-paid  workers  in  the  district  where  it 
is  located.  The  aim  of  the  family  dining 
rooms  is  educational  as  well  as  nutritional, 
for  there  the  family  not  only  eats  well  while 
it  is  on  the  dining  room  service  list,  but 
the  housewife  is  also  taught  to  plan  an 
adequate  diet  for  her  family  at  home. 
Classes  in  dress  making  and  other  house¬ 
hold  skills  are  also  given  at  the  dining 
rooms. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Public 
Assistance  had  a  budget  for  the  year  of  75 
million  pesos,  6.5  million  alx)ve  that  for 
the  preceding  year. 

Labor  and  Social  Welfare. — Most  of 
the  lalxir  disputes  that  arose  during  the 
year  resulted  froin  demands  for  higher 
wages  Ijecause  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  Because  of  efforts  toward  concilia¬ 
tion,  only  31  of  the  561  strike  threats 
actually  materialized.  A  new'  collective 
liargaining  law  was  approved  and  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions  a  number 
of  labor  contracts  have  been  revised, 
particularly  in  the  te.xtile  industry. 

The  Social  Security  Institute,  which 
Ijegan  opierations  in  January  1944,  con¬ 
siderably  expanded  and  impro\ed  its 
activities.  Its  service  registered  an  aver¬ 
age  monthly  increase  of  20  percent  during 


the  year.  Medical  service  was  supplieii 
in  4,390,000  cases;  cash  Isenefits  totaled 
1,745,000  pesos;  and  Ijenefits  in  kind 
amounted  to  14,142,000  pesos.  Total 
social  security  receipts  were  43,534,000 
(jesos;  expenditures  for  medical  assistance, 
pharmaceutical  service,  benefits,  etc, 
amounted  to  20,668,000  pesos;  and  inveit- 
ments  totaled  22,866,000  pesos. 

Thirteen  missions  functioned  during  the 
year  in  outlying  Indian  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Indian  groups  to 
improve  their  farm  and  livestock  practice^ 
organize  small  hand  industries,  develop 
cooperatives,  install  small-scale  irrigatki 
and  drainage  works,  and  improve  thek 
homes. 

Foreign  Affairs. — Mexico's  foreign  re¬ 
lations  continued  on  an  even  keel  througlF 
out  the  year.  In  the  war  against  the  .\xk 
the  nation’s  wholeheated  economic  partki 
pation  was  supplemented  by  the  actm 
participation  of  a  Mexican  Expcdlilonari 
Force,  Air  Squadron  201,  which  went  on 
to  fight  in  the  Pacific.  In  addition  to  thi 
squadron  of  flyers,  approximately  15.5(X 
Mexicans  were  serv'ing  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  still  others  in  the  Britii 
and  French  Armies.  Casualties  aiiiOi^r 
Mexicans  fighting  in  the  war  totaled 
1,492  as  of  June  30,  1945. 

Mexico  continued  its  cooperation  in  tl? 
activities  of  various  established  Unit.' 
X'ations  organizations  such  as  inrs' 
and  FAO,  and  the  country’s  contributio* 
to  the  United  Nations  Conference  at  Si 
Francisco  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  thi 
the  Conference  adopted,  wholly  or  in  pan 
20  of  the  28  amendments  to  the  Duml)ai  tt. 
Oaks  Proposals  suggested  by  the  Mexk. 
delegation. 
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